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The reluctant conviction that a complete and unbiased biog- 
raphy of Alexander Wilson will in all probability never be 
written, has inspired the present series of papers. A com- 
bination of circumstances, of which his early demise, the daz- 
zling lustre of his successor’s artistic genius, the apparent dif- 
ficulty of interpreting his diffident personality and the dearth 
of material, are factors in a task at no time easy. 

The city of Philadelphia was not only the scene of Wilson’s 
labors, but at that time the literary center of the country, and 
its libraries are peculiarly rich in the material of the period, 
some of which perhaps, I have the pleasure of rescuing from 
oblivion. Jf it is at all possible for a man to be so, Wilson 
was emphatically and absolutely self-made! While he did 
not discover his true vocation until within the last ten years 
of his life and the work, in which must rest his claim to dis- 
tinction, was crowded in those few years, yet no other ornith- 
ologist in America has accomplished anything approaching 
it in so brief a time. Lacking almost everything at the be- 
ginning but determination, he brought the undertaking to a 
successful issue. Audubon’s labors, with almost all the acces- 
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sories at his command, extended over half a century. De 
Wit Clinton, President of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of New York, said in 1814: “The life of Alexander 
Wilson — a man whom we esteem and an author whose work 
will always occupy an important rank among the writings on 
natural history — exhibits the complete triumph of genius 
over the want of education, and of persevering industry over 
the evils of poverty. Wéithout any other reliance than on his 
own faculties, and with a force of exertion which nothing 
could check or retard, he has obtained a celebrity in science to 
which few men in this country can aspire; although many may 
be more highly favored with the endowments of genius, and 
more extensively gifted with the advantages of early educa- 
tion and the bounties of fortune. The life of Wilson shows, 
conclusively, that the temple of fame is open to the most hum- 
ble individual in the community, if he only attempts it with 
zeal and industry and with judicious selection of the part 
which he intends to act on the theatre of the world.” ? 

It is impossible to estimate the great services of Wilson to 
the public. The literary and the nature student find in his 
ornithological writing the same charming simplicity and truth- 
fulness so keenly enjoyed in the classical works of Izaak Wal- 
ton and Gilbert White; his classification and nomenclature 
may become obsolete, but his delightful life histories of the 
birds never become old and uninteresting. Space will not per- 
mit an extended bibliography of his biographies, but brief men- 
tion will be made of the most important ones. 

Cromek’s brief sketch of Wilson’s life, appearing in Select 
Scottish Songs, 1810, is probably the only one published dur- 
ing his life. Directly after his decease, in bringing out his 
final volume of ornithology in 1814, George Ord published his 
life, which also appeared the same year in the Portfolio pre- 
ceded by a lengthy memorial by the editor, Oliver Goodfel- 
low; and later in Ree’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XL. Ord subse- 
quently extended it by adding much of Wilson’s correspond- 
ence for the second edition of the ninth volume, the title of 
* American Medical and Philosophical Register, 1814, Vol. IV. p. 514. 
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which he altered in 1825. It also appeared separately in a 
thin 8vo. book dated 1828 and published by Harrison Hall; 
a reprint or separate of the 1828-1829, “Ord,” or “Collins” 
edition of Wilson’s Ornithology — of which the 1817 and 1878 
Porter and Coates’ editions are fac-simile. Despite its many 
faults, Ord’s “Sketch of the Life of Alexander Wilson” is 
the chief source of American data for later biographies ; and 
with the modest prefix to an 1816 edition of his early poems, 
now exceedingly rare, ascribed to Thomas Crichton; and sepa- 
rately at greater length in 1819, originally appearing in the 
Weaver’s Magazine and Literary Companion of the same 
year; formed almost all the knowledge of subsequent writers. 
“Good old Thomas Crichton,” as some of Wilson’s biogra- 
phers called him, was an old Paisley schoolmaster friend, hon- 
est and true. His first paper was entitled “Account of Life 
and Writings,” and his second “Biographical Sketches of the 
Late Alexander Wilson.” The Belfast edition of 1844 in- 
forms us that the 1816 edition was published by Hugh Crich- 
ton, bookseller, Paisley, and edited by Dr. Whyte, who, dying 
before the work was far advanced in the press, it was com- 
pleted by Dr. Robert Watt, his partner in business. 

In 1831, Rev. Dr. W. M. Hetherington contributed a 
“Memoir” for Jameson’s edition of Wilson’s American Orni- 
thology; and a year later Sir William Jardine’s edition con- 
tained “a life,” the facts of which were mainly if not wholly 
derived from earlier writers, and superior in many ways to 
most of the later productions. 

William Peabody’s “Life of Wilson,” published in 1839, 
can be had for a trifle— my copy cost me twenty cents. He 
comments specifically and at length on the ornithological writ- 
ings of Wilson, but offers no new material. Of the shorter 
sketches, William Anderson’s brief notice in The Popular 
Scotish Biography, 1842, is one of the best. In 1844, John 
Henderson brought out “The Political Works of Alexander 
Wilson: also his Miscellaneous Prose Writings, Journals, Let- 
ters, Essays, etc.,” with an extended memoir of his life and 


writings said to be by Thomas Smith Hutchinson, though the 
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editor does not reveal his identity in the work. This is known 

| as the Belfast edition, priced at 6s. 6d., and now quite rare. 
| A cheaper edition was apparently issued by the same pub- 

. lisher at about the same date, and a larger edition in 1853. 

Jardine’s “Memoir” appearing in the fourth volume of the 
Naturalist’s Library, 1843, priced at 4s. 6d., was taken from 
the material incorporated in his 1832 edition. Duyckinek’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, Vol. I., 1856, contains an 
excellent short life in which appears some new material, nota- 
bly evidence of the blamelessness of President Jefferson in 
relation to the Pike expedition application, though we are 
sorry that the writer should give countenance to the discred- 
ited blackmailing story alleged to have occurred before Wil- 
son departed for America. 

Seymour’s “Self Made Men,” 1858, contains an excellent 
short biography: and Mrs. C. Lucy Brightwell’s “Difficulties 
Overcome, Scenes in the Life of Alexander Wilson,” 1861, 
would be very readable were it not disfigured by an antiquated 
type, though it contains nothing new. This little book was 
long a desirata with Jos. M. Wade, the Wilson bibliomanioc, 
twice catalogued in Europe and both times lost to him. In 
1863, Allen Park Paton contributed some most excellent new 
material in a pamphlet of 32 pages, priced at one shilling, en- 
titled “Wilson the Ornithologist, a New Chapter in His Life.” 
Sir Rom de Camden’s “Memorable Facts in the Lives of 
Memorable Americans,” appeared in Potter’s American Month- 
ly and Illustrated Magazine for 1875; and in 1876, inspired by 
the interests of the publishers of the latest edition of Wilson’s 
Ornithology, Dorsey Gardener gave an admirable sketch of 
“Wilson, the Ornithologist,” in Scribner’s Monthly. The same 
year appeared the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart’s two stout lit- 
tle volumes of “Poems and Literary Prose,” with a “Memorial- 
Introduction,” quoted at 7s. 6d. Although it neglects the or- 
nithological for the literary side, following the unjustly con- 
demned Belfast edition, which it much resembles, the make- 
up is admirable, despite frequent errors of judgment and the 
partiality of a Paisley resident. Also mention must be made 
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of James Grant Wilson’s “Poets and Poetry of Scotland,” 
which contains some original matter from Horace Binney, an 
eminent lawyer of Philadelphia. 

Some years prior to this, the later Joseph M. Wade, editor 
at one time or another of Familiar Science and Fanciers’ Jour- 
nal, Truths of Nature, Ornithologist and Oologist, Fibre and 
Fabric, and the Boston Journal of Commerce, began the ac- 
cumulation of an astonishing amount of published and unpub- 
lished matter relating to our pioneer ornithologists. He not 
only possessed practically all editions of Wilson’s poetical and 
ornithological works, biographies, etc., but the author’s own 
set of the American Ornithology — unbound sheets inter- 
leaved with the original manuscript; also a large part of the 
original drawings, of which some show the rubbing process by 
which they were transferred to the engraver’s block; many 
unpublished letters, a few unpublished poems, receipt book, 
manuscript prospectus for a proposed edition of his Ornith- 
ology in octavo, and other matter, including drawings of that 
famous old Grey’s Ferry schoolhouse, the adjoining old black- 
smith shop, and portrait of the lady with whom he boarded. 
He had even acquired Wilson’s collecting gun! Dr. Coues 
attests to the wealth of this collection in his “Behind the Veil,” 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, 1880. This per- 
sistent search and steady accumulation of material was avow- 
edly for a definite purpose. It had long been a hobby, and, in- 
deed, a mania, with Wade, and he was so intensely interested 
in anything appertaining to Wilson that he once declared him 
to be without an equal! From time to time — 1880 to 1893 — 
there appeared first in the old Oologist, and afterward in the 
Ornithologist and Oologist, a few lines, a paragraph or a col- 
umn, as an earnest of something better; yet the true life of 
Alexander Wilson seemed indefinitely delayed. 

On November 2nd, 1890, Henry D. Minot, the talented or- 
nithological writer and ardent admirer of Wilson, ma:le ar- 
rangements with his venerable friend whereby this va!'uable 
material was to come into his possession as soon as the trans- 
fer cculd be made; it being Minot’s desire and intention to 
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write a biography that would do justice to his subject when- 
ever he could have more leisure for study. The transfer never 
took place, as Mr. Minot was killed in a collision on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad at New Florence, Pa., less than a fortnight 
later. The collection, formerly hoarded with the jealous care 
of a bibliomania, remained unexamined for twelve or fourteen 
years, now more than ever exposed to the danger of damage 
and obliteration. Mr. Wade informed me in 1898 that the 
matter had passed out of his life and was no longer fresh in 
his mind. Any one might have purchased these priceless relics 
at about this period; the owner suggested that the collection 
could be broken up and sold piecemeal at an advantage to the 
purchaser —- a chance of a lifetime, but an eventuality not at 
all pleasing. Harvard University would have secured it for 
the nominal sum of $1,000 but for the fact of its desire for an 
inventory, which the one-time enthusiast now found too ex- 
acting in the midst of a very busy life and fullness of years to 
give. Mr. Wade passed away at a ripe old age about five 
years ago, and the bulk of the Wilsonia is temporarily in the 
hands of a young ornithological friend, who thoroughly ap- 
preciates the trust; and the most of the Audubonia, of which 
he claimed to have more perhaps than any decendant of John 
James Audubon, is held by his executor. I am informed that 
the estate may not be settled for years to come. It is the earn- 
est wish of some of the late Joseph M. Wade’s friends that the 
entire collection should finally rest in the museum at Cam- 
bridge, and that the unpublished matter, so long buried, be 
given to the public, if it proves of sufficient interest or merit. 

Henry Coyle’s “Alexander Wilson, the Great Naturalist,” 
appeared in the “Chautauquan,” 1893, but contained nothing 
new. 

In a series of papers published in the Oologist for 1893- 
1894, entitled “Scenes from the Life of Alexander Wilson,” 
G. Vrooman Smith has given an excellent resume of his life 
and work. William Jay Youman’s “Pioneers of Science in 
America,” 1896, is a reprint from the Popular Science Month- 
ly of 1890, and Witmer Stone’s “Some Early American Or- 
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nithologists, IV. Alexander Wilson,” appeared in Bird Lore, 
1905. Many other excellent short sketches have appeared 
from time to time; in fact, they are too numerous to admit 
mention in this paper. The only American biography of any 
real pretention since the time of Ord has recently appeared 
from the pen of Prof. James Southall Wilson, of William and 
Mary College. It is entitled “Alexander Wilson, Poet—Nat- 
uralist,” 1906, published by the Neale Publishing Company, 
New York and Washington, at $2.00; and approaches more 
nearly the ideal than anything heretofore, though it treats al- 
most exclusively the literary side of the subject. An exposi- 
tion of the immorality and wretchedness of the times in Scot- 
land, and some new material, notably the correspondence of 
Jefferson in reference to the imputation of neglecting to act 
upon Wilson’s application to accompany the Pike expedition, 
have been inserted. While much relevant material has been 
neglected, and Wilson, the ornithologist, has received less at- 
tention than seems consistent with the fact that his fame rests 
on his scientific pursuits alone; on the whole, it is far the best 
biography of Wilson extant, and well deserves a place in every 
library. 

There are at least five different portraits of Wilson — two 
Scottish and three American. The earliest is a painting by 
James Craw, and it is said to have been an excellent likeness 
of him in his twentieth year. It is a half length, sitting, with 
left elbow on the table and hand to cheek, right hand hold 
ing quill, three-quarter right face. Dressed in the large-but- 
toned, double-breasted coat, full waistcoat, frilled shirt, tie and 
stock of the period, with the long, flowing, straight cut hair, 
delicate hands, mild eye and face of the zsthetic dreamer, the 
resemblance to later portraits is nevertheless noticeable. The 
second is a painting by Sir John Watson Gordon “after the 
original picture in the possession of Wilson’s sister.” This, 
too, is a youthful, three-quarters right face, almost full length 
figure standing, with long coat, powder flask, gun resting in 
crook of left arm, and a brace of dead birds on stand at his el- 
bow. The Paisley statue, full length, erected in 1876, was 
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most probably modeled after the above. The statue is of bronze, 
by John Mossman, the Glasgow sculpture, and rests on a ped- 
estal of Aberdeen granite, nine feet in height. The figure is a 
little larger than life, in long coat, boots, gun slung across 
back, a pencil is held in his right hand, and the head is slightly 
bowed to examine a dead bird in his left, and the elbow rests 
on a stump, at the foot of which lies his open portfolio, in 
which an inquisitive paroquet is peeping. This originated 
with George Ord, when on a visit to Wilson’s birthplace. He 
subscribed liberally and afterwards sent funds from Philadel- 
phia for the same purpose. Cf. Allibone’s Crit. Dict. of Eng. 
Lit. and Brit. and Am. Authors. 

The most popular, and by many acknowledged as the best, 
American likeness, was drawn and engraved by John James 
Barralet. an Irishman of French descent, of whom David 
Fdwin, the engraver, remarked: “He was the most eccentric 
man I ever knew —he was lame from a dislocation of the 
head of the thigh bone; when he walked it was ‘dot and go 
one,’ and the surtout coat he constantly wore in bad weather 
was dipt in mud on the lame side, at every step he took. He 
took large quantities of snuff — was extremely irritable, pas- 
sionate, and very dirty in his general appearance; he was also 
very poor.” He represents Wilson in left profile, half length, 
gun to shoulder, scroll and gun-barrel grasped by left hand, 
and the usual high stock, tie and shirt ruff. Many engravers 
have thrown the profile to the right in copying. The Rev. 
Grosart sees little good in this American production, and char- 
acterizes it “as a wretched daub, self-condemned,” and Jos. 
M. Wade avers that “it is too much dressed — too stiff for a 
naturalist,” asserting that the inventory of Wilson’s ward- 
robe would indicate that he never owned so much clothing at 
one time. A coarse woodcut, showing the subject clothed in a 
pea jacket buttoned to the chin, appearing in Webber’s Ro- 
mance of Sporting: or, Wild Scenes and Wild Hunters, is 
doubtless a crude caricature of the above, and, moreover, this 
unspeakably repulsive representation was so greatly admired 
by Wade that he reproduced it in the Ornithologist and Oolo- 
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gist, though somewhat puzzled as to its origin. I am unable 
to state the date of Barralet’s production. He died about 1812. 
A copy of his engraving of Wilson is inserted in Brewer’s edi- 
tion of Wilson, in the library of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 

The fourth is an oil painting by Rembrant Peale, painted 
some time between 1809 and 1813. It is now in the rooms of 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, having 
formerly been the property of Governor Samuel Bradford. It 
exhibits head and bust, a three-quarter left face, high cheek 
bones, deep eye socket, prominent eye and high, sloping fore- 
head. The dress is plain and inconspicuous. We see here the 
experienced, eagle-eyed man of action of Ord’s description. 
David Edwin’s engraving originally appeared in the Port- 
folio. It is now much sought after by collectors of his stipple 
work and readily brings $5.00. Edwin has the distinction of 
being the first good engraver of the human countenance ap- 
pearing in this country, and he engraved many of Gilbert 
Stuart’s paintings. 

The last is a vignette pencil drawing, probably somewhat 
idealized. Artist unknown. It was formerly the property of 
George Ord, now in the possesion of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. Full left profile, hair brushed for- 
ward to brow. 

Another crude illustration, appearing as a supplement to 
the Oologist’s Exchange for 1889, representing Wilson draw- 
ing a mouse by candle light and the characteristic disordered 
surroundings of the naturalist, is worthy of remark on ac- 
count of the facial resemblance. 

I append an incomplete, though by far the longest list I 


have seen, of engravings, etchings, etc., of Wilson portraits. 
After James Craw’s original painting: 
Jameson’s ed. Wilson’s Am. Orn. (1831) 1: frontispiece, engraved 
by W. H. Lizars. 
Henderson’s ed. of Poetical Works of Alex. Wilson (1844) : front., 
eng. by Maclure & Macdonald, Glasgow. 
Gleason’s Pictorial (1853) 4: 352. 
Grosart’s Memoir and Remains of Alex. Wilson (1876) 1: front., 
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head and bust, engraved on steel by W. J. Alais. 

Popular Science Monthly (Jan. 1890) 36: opposite 289, same en- 
larged. 

Youman’s Pioneer’s of Science (1896): 90, same. 

Plate print, D. Fabrin, sc. 

National Cyecl. Am. Lit. (1897) 7: 44. 

Chamber’s Cycl. Eng. Lit. 2: 106. reverse. 

After painting by ‘Sir John Watson Gordon: 

Jardine’s ed. Wilson’s Am. Orn. (1832) 1: front., eng. by W. H. 
Lizars. 

Jardine’s Memoir of Alex. Wilson, The Naturalist’s Library 
(1848) Ornithology 14: front. Lizars, sc., from original picture in 
sister’s possession. 

After statue erected in Paisley, Scotland: 

J. Mossman, sc. wd ct. 

Illustrated London News (1874) 65: 373, eng. - 

Scribner's Magazine (1876) 12: 147. 

After portrait drawn and engraved by J. J. Barralet: 

Smith and Watson’s Am. Historical and Literary Curiosities 
(1847) 2: eng. 22. 

Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of Am. (1856) 1: 546, Roberts, sc. 

Smith and Watson’s Am. Historical and Lit. Curiosities (1861) 
1: pl. 59, eng. 33. 

Wilson Bulletin (1908) 20: front., etching after Roberts engrav- 
ing. 

Left profile: 

Seymour’s Self-made Men (1858): 215. 

Potter’s Am. Monthly and Illustrated Mag. (1875): 2653. 

Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia Am. (1875) 1: 567, Roberts, sc. 

Scribner’s Monthly (1876) 11: 697, eng. 

Harper’s Magazine (1876) 52: 708, eng. 

Mitchell’s Am. Lands and Letters (1897): 201, after eng. in 
Smith and Watson’s Hist. and Lit. Curiosities. 

King’s Philadelphia and Notable Philadelphians (1902): 107, 
vignette, 


Crude wood cut, left profile: 
Webber’s Romance of Sporting; or, Wild Scenes and Wild Hunt- 


ers (1852): 122. 
Ornithologist and Oologist (1883) 8: 76, above reproduced. 
After Peale Painting: 
Portfolio (1814) 3rd series, 4: 435, 8vo. oval, D. Edwin sc. 
Appleton’s Cycl. Am. Biog. (1889) 6: 545. 
James Southall Wilson’s Alexander Wilson, Poet Naturalist 


(1906) : front. 
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Charles Dudley Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature 
(1897) : 1607, vignette. 

After pencil drawing at Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences : 

Stone’s Birds of Eastern Pa. and N. J. (1894): front. 

Bird Lore (1905) 7: 266, same. 

Philadelphia Sunday Press (May 3, 1896): 8, reduced. 


The Grey’s Ferry, or Union School, has long since ceased 
to exist. It is described by Wilson as: 


“A neat stone school-house on a sloping green, 

There, tufted cedars scattered round are seen, 

And stripling poplars planted in a row; 

Some old grey white-oaks overhang the scene, 

Pleased to look down upon the youths below, 

Whose noisy noontide sports no care or sorrow know.” 
—The Solitary Tutor. 


The earliest representation is doubtless in the Wade collec- 
tion, drawn by Wilson himself in 1806, and never published. 
Wade mentions the frame porch’ unfigured in later pictures. 
A drawing by M. S. Weaver, October 22, 1841, showing an 
inartistic little stone box of a building, with bracketed cornice 
in front, meant to be ornimental, stone steps and landing, 
flanked by a row of scrubby Lombardy poplars and the 
branches of a couple of white oaks shading the front, was 
received by Dr. Elliott Coues, February, 1879, indirectly from 
Miss Malvenia, daughter of Alexander Lawson. It was first 
engraved on wood and published in Gardener’s Monthly and 
Horticulturist, August, 1880, by Thomas Meehan, and after- 
wards electrotyped from the woodcut and published by Dr. 
Coues in the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club in 
October of the same year. It was used subsequently in the 
several editions of Coues’ “Key to North American Birds.” 
The author writes: “It is believed to be more satisfactory and 
reliable than any one of the several hitherto published.” Miss 
l.awson, in her communication to Prof. Haldeman, says: “I 
have a sketch in colors by Helen, taken from the other side of 


1Oologist, Aug. 1880. 
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the building, which is more picturesque, but the building is 
the same.” 

The one appearing in Rev. Grosart’s book is less formal and 
more sylvan in setting. The poplars have disappeared, and 
the wide, spreading branches of the squirrel-haunted oaks 
extend toward the building, the gable window frame is out of 
plumb, the stone landing is lacking, and a figure of a man 
faces the door; the building shows dissolution and the sur- 
roundings neglect. Dorsey Gardener’s article in Scribner’s 
Monthly, March, 1876, is accompanied by an engraving from 
a photograph of about the same time. A female figure ap- 
pears between the entrance and window, the same old tree 
droops a branch protectingly over the roof, a trifle wilder set- 
ting than any other view. One month later a much clearer 
engraving appeared in Harper’s Magazine, in illustration of 
Rebecca Harding Davis’ article on Old Philadelphia. It lacks 
the cloud effects and distant willow, a. fringe of unsupported 
branchlets intrudes to the left, and the female figure is more 
distinct, otherwise the two are identical. In Scharf and West- 
cott’s History of Philadelphia, Vol. III., 1884, Scribner’s cut 
of this historic little building is used without change. 

(a) American Ornithology: | or, | the Natural History of 
the | Birds of the United States: | Illustrated with Plates | 
Engraved and Colored from Original Drawings taken from 
Nature. | By Alexander Wilson. | Vol. I. [-IX]. Philadel- 
phia: | Published by Bradford and Inskeep. | Printed by Rob- 
ert Carr [--Vols. I. and IT., R. & W. Carr-Vols. III. and IV., 
Robert and William Carr-Vols. V.-IX.] |....] 1808 [-1814]. 
9 vols., imp. 4 to. 

Vol. I, 1808, pp. i-vi introduction, 1-158 Am. orn., pll. 1-9. Vol. 
II, 1810, pp. iii-xii preface, 13-167 Am orn., pll. 10-18. Vol. III, 1811, 
pp. iii-xvi preface and index, 17-120 Am. orn., pll. 19-27. Vol. IV, 
1811, pp. iii-xii preface, 13-100 Am. orn., pll. 28-36. Vol. V, 1812, 
pp. iii.-xii preface, 13-122 Am. orn., pll. 37-45. Vol. VI, 1812, pp. iil- 
xxi preface and index, 13-102 Am. orn., pll. 46-54. Vol. VII, 1813, 
pp. v-xii preface and index, 13-132 Am. orn., pll. 55-63. Vol. VIII, 


1814, pp. v-xi preface and index, 13-146 Am. orn., pll. 64-72. Vol. 
IX, 1814, p. iv entered ac. act Congress fifth of June, 1812, by Alex- 
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ander Wilson, etc., pp. v-xi preface by Ord. xiii-xlviii biog. sketch 
of Alex. Wilson, xlix-lvii list of the water birds of the U. S. with 
their generic characters according to the arrangements of Latham, 
xlix-lvii. [lix] index, 61-133 Am. orn., pll. 73-76, 13 pp. general 
index, 7 p. list of subscribers. 

An edition of two hundred copies of the first, and five 
hundred copies of each of the eight succeeding volumes. 
(b) Three hundred additional copies of initial volume with the 
original imprint of 1808 appeared after Wilson’s return from 
his successful canvass through the Southern States in 1809, 
and explains the long break between the publication of the 
first and second volumes. This is not merely a reprint, for the 
type was reset, errors corrected, and the author made the fol- 
lowing changes in the text under the head of the Wood 
Thrush, page 33. (Cf. Faxon’s Early Editions of Wilson’s 
Ornithology, Auk XVIII, 1901, pp. 216-217.) 


ORIGINAL EDITION 
“Tho’ it is believed that some 
of our birds of passage, and 
among them the present species, 
winter in the Carolinas, yet they 


SECOND EDITION 


“I have myself searched the 
woods of Carolina and Georgia, 
in winter, for this bird, in vain, 
nor do I believe that it ever win- 


rarely breed there; and when _ ters in these states.” 


they do they are certainly vo- 
cal.” 

Referring to the Hermit Thrush on page 34, he adds to the 
text in the second edition, that he has found this bird numer- 
ous in the myrtle swamps of Carolina in the depth of winter. 
All subsequent editions, with the exception of Jamison’s, fol- 
low the amended text. 

(c) The third edition of Vol. I. and the second of Vols. IL.- 
IX., appeared in 1824-1825. For reasons best known to the 
publishers, Vols. I.-VI. retained the dates of the original edi- 
tion, 1808-12, although 1824 appears to have been the actual 
date of publication. Strictly speaking it is not a reprint, yet 
Ord made little change beyond incorporating Wilson’s index 
corrections of nomenclature, together with a few of his own, 
in the body of the text. This edition may be known from the 
original by the following changes : 
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“ORD’S REPRINT” ORIGINAL EDITION 

Vol. I, p. 23. Oriolus baltimorus = Oriolus baltimore 
Vol. Il, p. 129. Fringilla hud- 

sonia — Fringilla nivalis 
Vol. II, p. 135. Loria ludovi- 

ciana — Lowvia rosea 
Vol. III, p. 64. Sylvia blackburn- 

ie — Sylvia blackburnia 
Vol. IV, p. 30. Sturnus preda- 

torius = Sturnus predatorius 
Vol. V, p. 100. Sylvia leucoptera = Sylvia pusilla 
Vol. VI, p. 27, Rallus carolinus —Rallus virginianus 
Vol. VI, p. 92. Falco latissimus — Falco pennsylvanicus 


In the List of the Land Birds of the United States, Vol. VI, of 
the original edition, Wilson left blank spaces following the names 
of a number of species to be described later. In the Ord reprint, 
these are fully indexed to the end, with the exception of the Boat- 
tailed Grackle (Gracula barita), which was not described in any 
of the nine volumes. As a further mark of identification, Faxon 
has mentioned the printer’s signatures. The signature of the sheet 
following Z is a double A. In the original edition, the double letter 
is a small capital and lower case (Aa),—in the 1824 reprint it is 
capital and small capital (AA). 

Vols. VII and VIII of this edition were revised by Ord, and dated 
1824. Samuel F.. Bradford, publisher, and Thomas H. Palmer, 
printer. Vol. IX received an entirely new title. 

Supplement | to the | American Ornithology] of | Alexan- 
der Wilson | containing | A Sketch of the Author's Life | 
with a | Selection from his letters; some remarks upon his 
writings: | and a |! History of Those Birds | which were in- 
tended to comprise part of his | Ninth Volume. | Illustrated 
with Plates, | Engraved from Wilson's Original Drawings. 
|—| By George Ord, F.L.S. | Member of the Am. Phil. Soc. 
and of the Acad. Nat. Sciences of Philadelphia; and | Corre- 
spondent of the Philomathic Society of Paris |—| Philadel- 
phia: | Published by J. Laval, and S. F. Bradford. |—| 1825. 

Containing—p. v title, vi entered ac. act of Congress Sept. 2, 
1825, vii-xi preface, xiii-ccx Biographical Sketch of Alexander Wil- 
son, cexi-ccxxiii List of the Water Birds of the United States, with 
Their Generic Characters, According to the Arrangement of Lem- 
minck, 224 index, 225-298 American ornithology, pll. 73-76, and 4 
pp. general index unpaged. 


&§ 
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(d) American Ornithology ; | or | the Natural History | of 
the | Birds of the United States. | Illustrated with plates | en- 
graved and coloured from original drawings taken | from na- 
ture. | By Alexander Wilson. |—| With a sketch of the au- 
thor’s life, | by George Ord, F. L. S. &c. |—| In three vols.—- 
Vol. I [-II{]. |—| Published by Collins & Co., New York, | 
and | Harrison Hall, Philadelphia. | 1828 [-1829]. 3 vols. 
8vo. text, and a folio atlas of plates, entitled: American Or- 
nithology; | or, | the Natural History | of the | Birds of the 
United States. |--| By Alexander Wilson. | Plates | Engraved 
and Coloured from Original Drawings taken from Nature. |—| 
Published by Collins & Co., New York, | and | Harrison Hall, 
Philadelphia. | 1829. No text except the title, consisting of 
the original 76 colored plates. 


Vol. I, 1828, p. i title, ii entered ac. act of Congress by Harrison 
Hall, proprietor, Apr. 24, 1828; iii-iv contents, v-vi editor’s preface, 
vii-viii preface to life of Wilson, ix-cxcix sketch of the author’s life, 
1-11 instruction incl. table of the orders and genera of birds, 13-231 
Am. orn., Vultures to Cuckoos. Vol. II, 1828, p. i title. ii entered, 
ete., Aug. 1, 1828; iii-vi contents, 9-446 Am. orn., Woodpeckers to 
Darters. Vol. III, 1829, p. i title, ii entered, etce., Apr. 27, 1829, iii- 
vi contents, 1-377 Am. orn., Pigeons to and incl. Waterfowl, 379-392 
general index, 393-396 names of 127 subscribers. 

This is often called the Ord edition, although Harrison Hall is 
designated as the proprietor, and the anonymous editor acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Charles L. Bonaparte for suggestions in- 
corporated in Observations on the Nomenclature of Wilson’s Orni- 
thology, and Synopsis of the Birds of the United States, ... but 
principally to George Ord, Esq., the friend and associate of Wilson, 
who has kindly afforded his valuable council and assistance, and 
has added some highly interesting notes. Mr. Ord has likewise per- 
mitted the words contained in his supplementary volume to be in- 
corporated with, and his sketch of the life of Wilson to be prefixed 
to the work. The original plates, engraved under the eye of Wilson, 
are employed in this edition, after having been carefully examined 
and retouched by Mr. Alexander Lawson, by whom most of them 
were executed; and who as an engraver of objects of natural his- 
tory, stands unrivalled.” 

The species are arranged in systematic order, presumably by 
Ord. ‘The prospectus by Harrison Hall, preserved in the Ridgway 
Library, contains a beautiful life-size portrait of the Rice Bunting 
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(Bobolink) in colors, taken from Wilson’s figure 1 of plate 12, and 
bearing the signature of Helen E. Lawson, se. It is here announced 
that “The birds have been colored by skilful artists from beautiful 
preparations belonging to the Philadelphia museum, or from recent 
specimens procured for the purpose; and it may afford an addi- 
tional claim to public favor to say it has been principally the work 
of females.” The letter press is printed on a very superior paper 
with new type, made expressly for this purpose; and the color-work 
by the Lawson daughters, superior to the original edition. The 
price for the whole set was placed at $50, and to-day will bring as 
high as $85 if in good condition. The text alone, consisting of three 
volumes, is worth from $10 to $12. 

(e) American Ornithology ; | or the | Natural History | of | 
the Birds of the United States. | By Alexander Wilson, | and 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | Edited by | Robert Jameson, 
Esq., F. R. S., E. & L., F. L. S., M. W. S. | Pegius Professor 
of Natural History in the University | of Edinburgh, &c. | 
In four volumes | Vol. I [-IV]. Edinburgh: | Printed for 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh; | and Hurst, Chance, and Co., 
London. | 1831. <Constable’s Miscellany | of | Original and 
Selected Publications | in various departments | of | Litera- 
ture, Science, & the Arts. | Vol. LXVIII [-LXXI]. | The 
American Ornithology | Vignette engraved by Lizars: Vol. 
LXVIII Bald Eagle. Vol. LXIX Nighthawk. Vol. LXX 
Scarlet Ibis. Vol. LXXI Wild Turkey.] | Edinburgh. | Print- 
ed for Constable & Co., Edinburgh. | and Hurst, Chance & Co., 
London. | 1831. 4 vols. 18mo. 

Vol. I, p. ii, portrait of Alexander Wilson, engraved by Lizars 
after Craw’s painting. [No other illustrations except vignette titles 
by Lizars]. fii-v titles, vi printed by Andrew Shortreed, Thistle 
Lane, Edinburgh; vi-viii publisher’s notice, ix-xi contents of vol. 
first, xiii-lxxxvi memoir of Alexander Wilson by W. M. Hether- 
ington, Ixxxvii-lxxxviili Wilson’s preface to first volume, Ixxxvili- 
mevi Wilson’s introduction, 3-271 Am. orn., beginning with the 


- Accipitres. Vol. II, pp. (-lii titles, v-ix contents of vol. second, 1- 


334 Am. orn. Passeres continued and ending with Galle. Vol. III, 
pp. i-iv titles, v-viili contents of vol. three, 1-261 Am. orn., Galle 
continued, 263-320 synonyms, or names given to the different birds, 
in Wilson’s Am. orn., by travellers and naturalists. Vol. IV, t-iv 
titles, v-vi advertisement by R. Jameson, vii-x contents of vol. four, 
1-217 Bonaparte’s Am. orn., beginning with Order I, Accipitres, 219- 
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238 synonyms, or names given to the different binds in Bonaparte’s 
Am. Orn. by travellers and naturalists, 239-362 appendix, addl- 
tional details in regard to the birds of America, and birds in gen- 
eral, by Audubon, Richardson, and Swainson. 

This is the first European edition of Wilson. The work has been 
listed variously —18mo, 1Gmo, 12mo, and S8vo, and sometimes 4 
vols. bound in 2, but so far as I can discover, there are no differ- 
ences in title, date nor matter. Dr. Walter Faxon informs me that 
there is only one edition of Jameson’s, but some large paper copies 
were issued, bringing the size up from 18°, or 16°, to 12°, being the 
same form with more generous margins to the pages. It can be had 
for $3 to $9.50, according to condition and binding. 


(f) American Ornithology; | or, | Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States. | By Alexander Wilson. | With a 
Continuation | by Charles Lucian Bonaparte, | Prince of Mu- 
signano | The | Illustrative Notes and Life of Wilson, | by | 
Sir William Jardine, Bart., F. R. S. E. F. L. S. | [ete.] | In 
Three Volumes | Vol. I [-III] | MDCCCXXXII | Whittaker, 
Treacher, & Arnot, London: | Stirling & Kenney, Edinburgh | 
8 vo. 


Contains portrait of Wilson in first volume, and “97 plates, ex- 
hibiting 563 figures,” engraved by Lizars, and beautifully colored 
by hand. This scarce and superior edition is catalogued at from 
$18 to $45, according to condition and binding. 

(g) Edition de lux, consisted of “six sets only, for presentation, 
have the portrait and backgrounds colored, and the 97 plates gen- 
erally finished in a superior manner with great care and brilliancy 
of coloring.” A copy bound in smooth green morocco, extra full 
gilt backs, broad dentelle borders of gold or sides, edges marbled 
and gilt, was recently offered from the Seebohm library collection 
for £9. 9s. 

Jardine’s own set is in 4 vols. (the plates in a separate vol.) 
and was recently offered for £5. 

The Jardine editions are in need of further study. Allibone 
quotes: “American Ornithology, or Natural History of the Birds 
of the United States, By Alexander Wilson, with a Continuation by 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte, New and Enlarged Edition, Completed 
by the Insertion of above 100 Birds, omitted in the Original Work, 
and Illustrated by Notes, with a life of the Author, by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart., and 97 plates representing 363 figures, Lon. and 
Edin., 3 vol. 8vo, 1832 (some 1835), colored boards £6 16s, 6d. Ex- 
tra colored, half-bound morocco, £10 10s. This edition was pur- 
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chased by H. G. Bohn in 1836, and the plates colored with more 
care and finish than before. Utterson, in 1857, colored plates, £4 
11s.; Sotheby’s, Mar. 1863, £4.” A; set was recently quoted at £5 18s. 


(h) American Ornithology; | or, | The Natural History | 
of the | Birds of the United States. | By | Alexander Wilson | 
and | Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | The Illustrative 
Notes and Life of Wilson | By Sir William Jardine, Bart., 
F. R. S. E., F. L. S. | In Three Volumes, — Vol. I [-III]. | 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. | London; Paris & New York. | 


[1832?] 8 vo. 

Vol. I, frontispiece-——engraved portrait of Wilson by Lizars, 
after Gordon painting; pp. v-vii contents, ix-cv life of Alexander 
Wilson, 1-408 Am. orn., pll. 1-27. Printed by Ballantyne and Com- 
pany, Edinburgh and London. Vol. II, pp. v-vii contents, 1-495 Am. 
orn., pll. 28-68. Vol. III, pp. v-vi contents, 1-156 Wilson’s Am. orn., 
161-524 continuations of Wilson’s orn. by Bonaparte, 525-540 gen- 
eral index of English and Latin names, pll. 69-75 Wilson, and 1-27 
Bonaparte. Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson and Company. 

A cheaper unauthorized edition of the above, printed in colors as 
original, reduced, engraved by W. H. Lizars. Can be had for about 
$12, though it occasionally finds a market at a higher price. Very 
desirable. Not quoted by Coues. 

(i) Illustrations of the American Ornithology of Alexan- 
der Wilson and Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Musign- 
ano. With the addition of numerous recently discovered spe- 
cies and representations of the whole Sylva of North America. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, [etc., etc.]. Edinburgh, Frazer 
& Co., 54 North Bridge | William Curry Jun’r & Co., Dublin | 
*& Smith, Elder & Co., 65 Cornhill | London | MDCCCXXXV. 
[fol., eng. tit. [= 11.] + ded. eng. [= 11] + syst. index 
11.], 124 pl.] 

The figures of birds are reproduced from Wilson’s and Bona- 
parte’s works on the 124 plates with tolerable closeness to the or- 
iginals, but sometimes with the figures at different angles, and with 
the coloration not exact. The collocation of the species is original, 


and the grouping is mainly by genera adopted from Temminck. 
The birds are arranged on figures of branches of trees copied from 
Michaux. 

In the words of the compiler, “The arrangement adopted is that 
of Temiminck slightly altered, with the addition of some new Ge- 
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nera. One hundred and sixty-one birds have been added by the 
Editor, which are distinguished by an *; and eighty-seven birds 
have been considerably enlarged; these latter are marked by a f 
prefixed. Besides the addition of one hundred and sixty-seven rep- 
resentations of Forest Trees and Shrubs.” 

There is no explanatory text except the data here reproduced and 
the names of the birds and trees. (Cf. Gill in The Osprey, Vol. V, 
1901, p. 109.) Originally sold for £26,, according to Allibone. 

(j) American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States. With a sketch of the author’s 
life by Geo. Ord. London, 1839. Large 4 to. 5 vols. 3 vols. 
text, 2 vols. colored plates. 

Not seen! Quoted from catalogue. Doubtless a reprint of Har- 
rison Hall and Collin’s & Co.’s edition of 1828-1829 (known as the 
Ord edition) with the edition of Bonaparte’s birds, making the sec- 
ond volume of colored plates. Quoted at $50 in a recent list. 

(k) American Ornithology. | Illustrations | of | American 
Ornithology ; | reduced from the | original work of Alexander 
Wilson. | London: | published by William Spooner, 259 Re- 
gent Street, | Oxford Street; | Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65 St. 
Paul’s Church Yard; | and Constable and Co., Edinburgh. | 
|No date] 16 mo? 18 mo? (say 4x6). No. 1 containing 8 
plates. Communicated by Prof. A. Newton, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Cf. Coues’ Bibliographical Appendix, p. 60. 

This very rare edition seems to be envolved in considerable mys- 
tery. Everything, however, will seem to indicate that it was pro- 
jected in the same spirit, and by substantially the same people, if 
not at about the same time as the Jameson edition, for which it 
was doubtless intended as a companion or supplement. 

(1) Wilson’s | American Ornithology, | with | notes by Jar- 
dine: | to which is added | A Synopsis of American Birds, | 
including those described | by | Bonaparte, Audubon, Nuttall, 
and | Richardson; | by T. M. Brewer. |—| Boston: | Otis, 
Broadus, and Company. |—| 1840. <Wilson’s | American 
Ornithology | with | Additions | including the birds | described 
by | Audubon, Bonaparte, | Nuttall, | and | Richardson | 
[Title surrounded by engraved scroll and figures of birds]. 
Boston, Otis, Broadus and Company. 1 vol. 12mo. Also 8vo. 

Frontispiece reduced figures of Wilson’s birds, pp. i title and sub- 
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title, ii entered ac. act Congress 1839 by Thomas M. Brewer. 
[Stereotyped at the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry], iii-iv 
advertisement by Brewer, v-viii ¢Gontents, 1-681 Wilson’s American 
Ornithology following the original arrangement, 682-746 ‘Synopsis 
of the Birds of North America, Plates uncolored, unnumbered, 
greatly reduced, but keeping the original grouping, usually three 
of the original in one, constituting figures numbered consecutively, 
figg. 316-318, and £22 are wood cuts in text. 

This, the original Brewer edition, is rather scarce and is quoted 
at from $3 to $10. 


(m) Wilson’s | American Ornithology, | with | Notes by 
Jardine ; | to which is added | A Synopsis of American Birds, | 
including those described | by Bonaparte, Audubon, Nuttall, 
and | Richardson: | By T. M. Brewer |—| New York: | H. S. 
Samuels, No. 8 Park Place, MDCCCLII. 8 vo. 


This is a cheaner edition of the 1840 issue. 

Dr. Faxon informs me that the various issues of Brewer were 
printed from the same plates which passed into the hands of dif- 
ferent publishers, thus giving the different imprints. 

(n) There is also an 1853 edition from the same source, in 1 vol. 
with colored frontispiece, now offered at $3.75-$5; and, according to 
trade lists, in 2 vols. with two colored, in addition to the usual 
plain plates, quoted at $4. 

(o) 1854, New York, Charles L. Cornish ed., in 1 vol. at $5.25, 
and 2 vols. with two colored and the numerous uncolored plates at 
$9. 

(p) “The American Ornithology, by Alexander Wilson, with a 
life of the Author by George Ord, and Numerous Additions from 
Audubon, Bonaparte, Nuttall, Richardson, and Jardine, by T. M. 
Brewer. 2 vols. 8vo, and plates in 1 vol. r. 4 to, Phila. 1856.” Cf. 
Allibone’s Crit. Dict. of Eng. Lit. Vol. III, 1898, p. 2766. Not seen. 
If it exists, the plates may have been from the Ord edition, 
The Philadelphia ed., seldom quoted and readily brings $6.50 with- 
out being .catalogued, according to Mr. Samuel N. Rhoads. 


(q) Wilson and Bonaparte. | —| American Ornithology ; | 
or, | The Natural History | of the | Birds of the United States 
| Illustrated with Plates | engraved and colored from original 
drawings from nature. | By | Alexander Wilson | and | Charles 
Lucian Bonaparte. | with a Sketch of the Life of Wilson, | By 
George Ord, F. L. S., | and | A classification of the genera and 
species of American Birds,| By Spencer F. Baird, | of the 
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Smitsonian Institution. | Vol. 1 [— III]. Philadelphia: | Por- 
ter and Coates. | [No date. 1871.] 3 vols. imp. 8vo. with folio 
atlas in two parts, the first entitled: 

American Ornithology ;| or, | the Natural History | of the | 
Birds of the United States. | Plates | engraved and colored 
from original Drawings taken from Nature. | By | Alexander 
Wilson. [Trademark.] Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, 
| 822 Chestnut street. Leaf of index and 76 plates. The sec- 
ond part is simply entitled: 

Bonaparte’s Ornithology | Plates. Leaf of index and 27 pll. 
As this does not bear the publishers’ imprint, it was undoubt- 
edly intended a mere subtitle to be bound with the first. It is 
frequently found separated, and has caused some confusion to 
cataloguers on account of this insufficient title. The whole 
work is from the Caxton Press of Sherman & Co., Phila., and 
stereotyped by Mears & Dusenbery. 

Vol. I, pp. v-vi contents of Vol. I, vii editor’s preface, ix-x preface 
to the life of Wilson, xi-exxxii sketch of the author's life, 1-9 in- 
troduction, 11-214 text of Am. orn, from Turkey Vulture to Hum- 
mingbird. 

Vol. IT, pp. v-viii contents of Vol. IT, 1-% introduction, 9-284 text, 
Red-winged Starling to Partridge, 285-287 introduction to Water- 
birds, 289-290 Martineo Gallinule to Roseate Spoonbill. Vol. ITI, 
pp. iii-viii contents of Vol. III, i-xiv catalogue of North American 
birds by Prof. Spencer IF’. Baird, xv-xvi alphabetical index of ge- 
nera of birds, 9-123 text, Grey Phalarope to female Snakebird, 139- 
140 contents of Bonaparte’s ornithology, 141-143 preface to the or- 
iginal edition in four vo'umes, 145-148 preface to the second and 
third volumes, 149-408 text Bonaparte’s ornithology following the 
original sequence, 4€9-426 combined index of whole work. 

This is simply a reprint of Ord’s fine 1828-1829 edition, with the 
interpolation of Baird’s Catalogue of North American Birds, re- 
printed from the Svo edition of 1858, and the addition of Bona- 
parte’s work. The original plates of Wilson’s work were purchased 
at a cost of $17C0, but as Bonaparte’s beautiful plates had been 
melted and sold for old copper, resource was made to photography 
and electrotyping to reproduce the latter. The coloring for the 
most part is high and lacks the artistic merit of the best earlier 
edition. Had Coues closely examined the 1828-1829 edition, he 
would scarcely have quoted from the editor’s preface of the Porter 
and Coates edition (Cf. Bibliographical Appendix, p. 689), as it is 
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exceedingly inappropriate, having been taken verbatim for the 
earlier edition. The whole text, as a matter of course, was almost 


half a century behind the times on the day of issue. It is cata- 
logued variously at from $45.00 to $75.00 according to condition 
and binding, and published to sell at $100 originally. 


(r) “American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States, By Alexander Wilson and Charles 
Lucian Bonaparte . . . . with notes and life of Wilson by Sir 
Wm. Jardine, London: 1876. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1887. 
New edition. 3 vols. 8vo. All the plates, 103 in number, lith- 
ographed in colors.” 


The above taken from a recent trade list. Said to be very scarce 
with this imprint. Coues called it a reissue of the cheaper Jardine 
issue of the 1832 edition, though he had not seen it. Doubtless a 
reprint of the undated edition. Quoted at $15 and $17. 


(s) American Ornithology; | or, the | Natural History | of 
the | Birds of the United States. | Illustrated with plates | en- 
graved from drawings from nature. | By | Alexander Wilson 
}and Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | —| Popular edition | Vol. 
I [— III]. | [Monogram] | Philadelphia: | Porter and Coates, 
| 822 Chestnut street. | No date—1878.] 3 vols. in 1 | royal 
Svo. 

Text the same pagination and order as the 1871 edition with the 
exception of the removal of Baird’s catalogue and the alphabetical 
index to follow Ord’s life of Wilson in place of their insertion be- 
tween contents and text of final volume. Bonaparte’s plates 1-27 
on 8 leaves marked “B,” and Wilson’s plates 1-76 on 20 leaves, 
greatly reduced, uncolored, though retaining original characteris- 
tics and grouping; are inserted between contents of Vol. I and pref- 
ace to the life of Wilson. 

A cheap reprint in one volume of the 1871 edition without the at- 
las of colored plates, selling at $7.50. In reviewing this edition, 


Ernest Ingersol remarks (Cf. Bul, Nuttall Orn. Club, Vol. IV, 1879, 
p. 54) “What would be welcome is an edition of Wilson at a mod- 


erate price, prepared under the direction of a competent ornitholo- 
gist, which should be a commentary on the splendid work of the 
Father of American Ornithology, and should indicate in a brief and 
graphic way the progress in the science since his death. Such a 
work would be of great value to the ordinary man of culture as 


well as the specialist.” 
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THE BIRDS OF CEDAR POINT AND VICINITY. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


LAND Birps. 

While the definite division of the birds into Water Lirds and 
Land Birds is, to my mind, a good deal artificial because some 
so-called Land Birds live more in the vicinity of water than 
some so-called Water Birds do, it never-the-less serves a suf- 
ficiently worthy purpose to be defensible. Certain it is that 
Land Birds furnish us with more reliable data for working out 
most migration problems because the influence of large bodies 
of water upon their movements is greater. Also, they average 
much more approachable and are found near our homes and 
our work. It is, therefore, with less of effort that they are. 
studied. 


The physical features of the islands have been treated with 
sufficient fullness. It may not be out of place to remind the 


reader that Pelee Island, like Point Pelee, has a considerable 
growth of red cedar trees bordering the southward extending 
point, which form rather dense thickets, especially along the 
eastern border of the point. On the mainland of the region 
under consideration the only evergreen woods are cedar thick- 
ets nearly a mile in extent east of the summer resort grounds 
of the Cedar Point Company, and occasional cedar thickets 
along the lower reaches of Vermillion River; small and scat- 
tered growths of pines and hemlocks also along the lower 
reaches of the Vermillion and Black Rivers, growths that were 
clearly considerable areas of marketable timber when the coun- 
try was first settled, and occasional thickets of red cedar on 
the sandstone knolls in the northern part of the Oberlin and 
Vermillion quadrangles. It is doubtful if these evergreen 
areas have ever had any considerable influence upon the dis- 
tribution of the birds. Undoubtedly the thinning of the woods 
in general has exerted a far more potent influence upon distri- 
bution in general, of the Land Birds, just as the occupation of 
the swamps at the mouths of nearly all streams has exerted a 
profound influence upon the distribution of the Water Birds. 
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In any case the birds which migrate across the region are prob- 
ably little influenced by minor changes in physical features, 
however much breeding birds may be influenced. Of course 
the destruction of nesting areas—by drainage of swamp 
lands, the cutting of timber, the clearing of brushy tanzgles,— 
must result in a shifting, at least, of the local nesting. There 
have heen not a few changes of this sort, as we shall see as the 
discussion by species proceeds. 


81. Colinus virginianus—Bob-white. 

Mr. Baird states that there were a few in 1901 at Cedar Point, 
but there is no mention of the species by any other observers at the 
Lake Laboratory. I flushed two about half way on the sand spit 
January 6, 19C8. These are the only ones observed on the sand 
spit by the writer. None have been reported from the islands to my 
knowledge. On the mainland the numbers vary considerably, but it 
cannot be called a common bird anywhere nor at any time within 
twenty years. Elderly persons speak of the Quail as one of the 
common game birds in the earlier days. It seems probable that 
the increasing pcepulation of the region is largely responsible for 
the depletion in numbers, since at the present time the numbers 
remain about constant from year to year, evidently due to the 
number of gunners. Twice in late winter coveys of less than 
twenty birds have been known to pass a night on the Oberlin cam- 
pus within five rods of the trolley line, where cars were passing 
every hour up to midnight. One of the coveys remained on the 
campus for several hours of the day and were seen by many per- 
sons. The favorite nesting p!ace is in the tangle of grasses and 
bushes along a line fence. There are numerous instances of the 
semi-domestication of this species, so that a considerable flock not 
only fed with the chickens but roosted about the premises all winter. 


82. Bonasa umbellus.—Ruffed Grouse. 


There was at least one bird ranging along the sand spit, westerly, 
in the winter of 1906-07, as evidenced by fresh tracks on several 
occasions. I can find no other reference to this species for the sand 
spit. On the islands it is not known now, but in the earlier days it 
was found on the larger islands. On the mainland it is nearly ex- 
tinct because there are almost no woods where it can elude the 
hunter. As late as twenty years ago the Ruffed Grouse was a fa- 
niliar bird in the deeper woods and the wooded rarts of the stream 
gorges. Another decade will probably end his career in the region 
under discussion —a victim of civilization. 
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EXTINCT. 
Tympanuchus americanus.—Prairie Chicken. 

The only record for the region known to me is that reported in 
the Revised Catalogue of the birds of Ohio, 1903. Professor E. L. 
Moseley reported a capture near Sandusky in 1880. This also ap- 
pears to be the last reported capture for the state. It is doubtful 
whether this species could have found congenial surroundings in 
the region under consideration at any time. It is more likely that 
its occurrence was in the vicinity of Castalia. 

EXTINCT. 
Meleagris gallopavo silvestris —Wild Turkey. 

Formerly common over the whole area, but has been extinct for 
at least forty years. A specimen in the Oberlin College museum, 
said to have been captured on the college campus, bears the ques- 
tioned date of 1858. I can find no reliable data as to when the last 
was recorded. 

EXTINCT. 
Ectopistes migratorius.—Passenger Pigeon. 

There appears to be no record of a nesting or even roosting in the 
region, but there are many accounts of the vast flights of these 
birds. Accounts which I have been able to gather seem to agree 
substantially that most of the flights were in a northerly and south- 
erly direction, which would indicate that the birds crossed the lake. 
It wou'd hardly seem probable that so vast a company could turn 
abruptly in either direction upon reaching the lake without influ- 
encing the direction of flight of those as far inland as twelve miles. 
Some of the older men state that the last flight noted was about 
1872. 

83. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis.—Mourning Dove. 

Common everywhere from about the middle of April until the 
middle of October, wintering in favorable localities in small num- 
bers. The birds which winter begin singing in the warm days of 
February. During the winter the birds may be found in small 
companies or singly about farm premises or in corn fields which 
have not been husked, apparently sleeping in the corn shocks. They 
are pretty certain to be found where stock is fed fodder and hay 
if there be a haystack convenient in a field some distance from hu- 
man dwellings. I have not found them in winter on the sand spit, 
but during the season of breeding there are many there as well as 
on the larger islands. I have never noticed this species making long 
flights out over the lake. After the small grain has been gathered 
into the barn and the stubble either plowed under or fed closely, 
the Doves are to be found in the corn fields, where they seem to 
eat quantities of weed seed, but do not molest the corn. They seem 
to spend the moulting time in the corn fields. Early nests are usu- 
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ally made above the ground, but the late nests are as likely to be 
on the ground as above it. I have one set of four and one of three 
eggs. The larger set was pretty clearly occupied by two females 
and one male. 
84. Cathartes aura septentrionalis—Turkey Vulture. 

It has seemed practically impossible to convince the makers of 
the paragraphs on Geographical Distribution in our Check List that 
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Photo by A. L. Princehorn 
Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis). 
the time honored statement concerning this bird that it is of rare 
occurrence north of the Ohio Valley is no longer applicable. No 
less than six pairs nested in the immediate vicinity of Birmingham, 
Ohio, my country home, during the seasons of 1908 and 1909. In 
summer and autumn it is a common thing to see from half a dozen 
to twenty of these great birds circling about the Vermillion Rivet 
gorge. This is no new thing, but has been the same during my en- 
tire residence in northern Ohio. I would not call the species com- 
mon over the whole area, but rather of regular occurrence, and 
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certainly not rare. The arrival is about the middle of March 
(March 7, 1903), and the departure about the middle of October. 
Most of the nests actually found have been in hollow logs lying 
flat on the ground. Occasionally a standing hollow tree is used. 


85. Circus hudsonius.—Marsh Hawk. 


A regular resident in small numbers. It is actually less numer- 
ous than the Turkey Vulture. During the winter it is most often 
seen hawking over the marshes at Cedar Point, and for most of 
the spring and early summer it is largely confined to the same re- 


Photo by Lynds Jones 
Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius). 
Nest in the marsh vegetation. 


gion because it is nesting there, but at other times one may be seen 
flying about the more open parts of the whole region. The nests 
found have been in the coarse vegetation of the marshes, built up 
two or three feet from the water. The accompanying illustration 
was taken from a nest in the marsh. Four individuals is the most 
I have seen at one time at the marshes. Snakes constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the summer ration of this bird, and many mice 
are eaten in winter. If this hawk is migratory to any degree I 
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have failed to detect it. Pretty clearly the individuals which are 
seen at the marshes remain there pretty constantly the whole year, 
for one of them is distinctively marked. 


86. Accipiler velox.—Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

Tolerably common the year through, but occasionally in great 
numbers for a day or a week during the height of the migrations, 
the whole length of the sand spit; elsewhere not much increased 
in numbers. It is seldom seen outside of thick shrubbery except in 
its low, swift flight from one copse ‘to another, or when busily en- 
gaged eating a bird. My observations indicate that its migrations 
pretty closely correspond with the migrations of the Olive-backed 
Thrushes, upon which it feeds greedily. Thus, on April 29, 1907, 
and April 27, 1908, dates when the thrushes were swarming, these 
hawks were more numerous than I have ever seen them and were 
fattening on thrush flesh. In a walk half the length of the sand 
spit there were many spots where thrushes had been caught and 
eaten; among them only one Hermit Thrush, all the others Olive- 
backs. During the winter this hawk not infrequently dashes into 
town for a taste of English Sparrow. Rarely small companies are 
seen circling and soaring high in air. I have never seen them mak- 
ing flights northward over the lake. 


87. Accipiter cooperii.mCooper’s Hawk. 

It is not sufficiently numerous to certainly determine its status. 
It is oecasionaily seen in winter, but the indications are that it is 
pretty regularly migratory. It is found at the nesting place about 
the middle of April, and remains ‘in that vicinity well into July. 
Several have been seen at Cedar Point, but there is no good evi- 
dence of a nesting there. It should be found nesting in the vicinity 
of Lakeside, across the channel, and west of Marblehead. The pe- 
culiar metallic “tick, tick, tick,” which constitutes the call of this 
hawk makes identification easy while it is nesting. Its fondness 
for poultry and pigeons is pretty likely to result in its final exter- 
mination. In the vicinity of Oberlin it builds its nest in large trees 
in the deepest woods available, as far as practicable from the 
ground. Crows and Jays attack it viciously. 


88. Astur atricapillus.—Goshawk. 

For some unaccountable reason this hawk has not come within 
my field of vision. There is a specimen in the Oberlin collection 
which was collected near Oberlin, so that this gives it a proper 
place on the list. I have no question that the Goshawk is of more 
or less regular occurrence in this region, as well as in surrounding 
regions, and it will certainly be learned and properly noted. 
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89. Buteo borealis.—Red-tailed Hawk. 


Tolerably common over the whole region, and often remaining 
in usual numbers all winter when there are mice and squirrels 
enough; otherwise going south to the limit of snow. A pair has 
regularly nested near the east end of the Cedar Point marshes, and 
one or both birds have often been seen soaring over the mainland 
edge of the marsh. I have seen them west of Marblehead, and on 
North Bass island. None were seen at [Pelee island, nor at any 
of the other large islands. Occasionally several of these large 
hawks may be seen in company of several species, circling and mov- 
ing northward in spring. Nests are placed in as inaccessible trees 
as possible, frequently on the brow of the bluff bordering the rivers, 
The birds are staunch defenders of the nest, and excellent providers. 


90. Buteo lineatus.—Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Our commonest large hawk, breeding in practically every woods, 
even to the scattering remnants of big timber. It is present all the 
year when the winter supply of mice is sufficient, otherwise it ac- 
companies the Red-tail southward, returning with the warm days of 
early March. Large flights of this hawk have not been noted in 
this state, but were occasionally witnessed in Iowa. It is perse- 
cuted by poultry raisers without cause. The seeming incapacity of 
the average yrerson for distinguishing one hawk from another — if, 
indeed, there is any desire to co so —will probably continue to re- 
sult in the destruction of considerable numbers of this useful hawk 
because it is more easily approached than its larger and more de- 
structive relative, the Red-tail. The nesting time of this hawk is 
about two weeks later than that of the Red-tail, coming in the last 
of March. Nests are much more accessible than those of the Red- 
tail, being built in trees less difficult to climb and nearer the 
ground. There has been some decrease in numbers in the last de- 
cade, but the species is still common. 


91. Butco platypterus.—Broad-winged Hawk. 

Sometimes common for a day or so during the migrations, but 
unusual in winter and rather scarce in summer. The considerable 
flights noted which have been distinct migrations have come during 
the last week of April and the first ten days of May. The two most 
conspicuous of these flights were May 2, 1904, when a large company, 
associated with six Red-tails, four Red-shoulders, three Rough-legs, 
three Sparrow, two Marsh, and two Bald Eagles, was watched from 
the top of a sand-stone knoll two miles south of Oak Point.. The 
Broad-wings disappeared to the northeast, but all of the others re- 
turned apparently to their nesting places. The Red-tails occasionally 
screamed, but none of the others was heard. There was a very lit- 
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tle fighting between the Red-tails and the Rough-legs. All of the 
birds were circling upward, but the Red-tails and Red-shoulders 
did not ascend far. The other occasion was April 29, 1907, at Rye 
Beach, where the numbers were too great to be counted. These 
Broad-wings were near the ground when first seen, but rapidly as- 
cended in spirals, all the while moving nearly parallel to the lake 
shore in an easterly direction. When they disappeared from view 
high up they were still drifting eastward over the land. In this com- 
pany there were Sparrow, Marsh, and Rough-legged Hawks, four 
of each, which did not accompany the Broad-wings far. When 
these birds were first seen they were about two miles west of the 
east end of the marshes, and therefore within plain view of Kel- 
ley’s Island. It seems likely that they had arrived over the San- 
dusky river route, and therefore reached the lake shore, or the 
marshes, near Sandusky. It is difficult to account for their east- 
erly course if, as seems almost certain, they were bent on reaching 
the Canada side. At their ‘elevation of several hundred feet they 
must have been able to see not only Kelley’s, but also Pelee Island, 
and probably also Point Pelee. If they were afraid to cross such an 
expanse of water they ought to have had sense enough to cross by 
the island route, and if they were not afraid to cross anywhere 
what was the sense in their cringing along the shore? If this were 
an isolated instance one might argue unfamiliarity with the route, 
but the same direction has been taken on each of six such migra- 
tions. It may be, therefore, that this species is following an heredi- 
tary instinct. 

The few nests found have invariably been in the smaller stream 
gorges situated well up in trees growing from the bottom of the 
gorge. The immediate vicinity of Cedar Point is therefore not suit- 
able for the nesting of the Broad-wing. 


92. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis.—Rough-legged Hawk. 

A winter visitor in small numbers, tarrying, sometimes, into May. 
Contrary to my experiences with this hawk in other localities, it is 
not found here about the marshes in winter, but hunting over the 
fields and meadows. It is hardly more than occasional, and some 
winters is not noted at all. My dates of occurrence are too few and 
too scattering to give any indication of the times of migration. 
This is one of the mouse hawks feeding largely upon such small 
mammals. 


93. Aquila chrysaetos.—Golden Eagle. 

One was recorded about the middle of the sand spit, March 2, 
1908, which is the only one recorded for the immediate vicinity of 
Cedar Point. There are several other winter records for the east- 
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ern part of the region. It is pretty certain that this eagle is a wan- 
derer from other regions. 


94. Haliwetus leucocephalus.—Bald Eagle. 

Breeding pairs actually known are situated as follows: One in 
the extreme northeastern part of the region: one at Oak Point, about 
seven miles west of the first one mentioned; one about two miles 
up stream from the mouth of Vermillion River, about seven miles 
from the Oak Point nest; one near Rye Beach, near the east end of 
the marshes; one west of Marblehead; one on each of the following 
islands: Kelley’s, Put-in-Bay, North Bass. This eagle is therefore 
a familiar bird over the whole region under discussion. About two- 
thirds of the nesting birds have the adult white head and tail from 
year to year. Apparently most of the pairs raise two young each 
year, so that several eagles must leave the region between one nest- 
ing period and the next. In the summer and autumn immature 
birds are seen more often than mature ones. Some may be killed 
by gunners, but if so they are careful to keep the occurrence a se- 
eret, for the penalties for killing an eagle are severe. Because there 
are practically no Ospreys nesting in the region the eagles are un- 
der the necessity of doing their own fishing or food capturing. That 
the eagles do catch live fish well out in the lake is proved by many 
observations. I have often suspected, however, that the most of 
the fish captured are those thrown out of the nets, which are nu- 
merous in the region of the sand spit — fish that were more dead 
than alive. I have never seen an eagle eating the fish cast up on 
the beach. When there is more ice than water surface eagles may 
be seen perched convenient to a water hole awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to make a capture. Fully adult Bald Eagles make use 
of the nest the year round, often occupying it together. They are 
ugly birds to be near when there are young in the nest, and would 
better be given large room. The constant increase in the bulk of the 
nest by the annual addition of nest material seems finally to result 
in the death of the nest tree and the consequent destruction of the 
nest when the tree falls. The nest at Oak Point and that at Rye 
Beach have thus been changed once in fifteen years. 


95. Falco peregrinus anatum—Duck Hawk. 

There is a specimen in the collection of Mr. A. Hengartner, of 
Lorain, which was captured “Along the lake shore” in 1896. It has 
never been my fortune to meet this bird. There can be little doubt 
that it visits the region occasionally. 

96. Falco columbarius.—Pigeon Hawk. 

Decidedly scarce. There was one bird ranging along the middle 

reaches of the sand spit during the whole spring of 1908, apparently 
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intending to nest there, but evidently left before doing so. There 
are numerous records of single individuals in the region of Oberlin, 
most of them falling in the winter season. Whenever it has been 
found eating anything investigation has revealed its catch to have 
been a Tree Sparrow. Undoubtedly it catches mice when they are 
to be found. 


97. Falco sparverius.—Sparrow Hawk. 

Our commonest hawk. It is often as common in winter as the 
rest of the year, but some winters only a few remain. Such 
scarcity is coincident with a scarcity of field mice. In summer this 
hawk feeds extensively upon grasshoppers. There is a little evi- 
dence that a small northward migration occurs about the first of 
April. At least two pairs regularly breed east of the Lake Labora- 
tory on the sand spit, and are likely to remain there during the 
winter. One pair has nested in the cupola of Council Ilall, just 
north of the Oberlin campus, for at least twenty years. I have no 
records of this hawk for any of the islands. 


98. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis.—Osprey. 

Records of its occurrence at the marshes are occasional. It vis- 
its the Oberlin Waterworks reservoir pretty regularly from the mid- 
dle of April to the tenth of May. It was not recorded in 1906. 
There are no summer records even for the islands, so that it does 
not seem to breed in the region. Usually only a single bird is seen, 
but occasionally there will be two together. 


99. Aluco pratincola—Barn Owl. 

There are four records as follows: A male, taken in Oberlin by 
E. Rose, March 17, 1891, the first record; probably a male taken in 
a barn in New Oberlin by I. H. Squires, December 20, 1898; one 
taken in the Oberlin cemetery by Tillotson, April 3, 1907; one seen 
at Rye Beach by tke writer, May 14, 19C9. Whether there is an in- 
crease of this owl in the region remains to be seen. Apparently 
there is a tencency to an increase in other parts of the state. 


100. Asio wilsonianus.—Long-eared Owl. 

None have been observed except in the Oberlin quadrangle. There 
it is to be found in suitable places the year through in small num- 
bers. In the winter it may te found perched in evergreen trees, or 
tress to which the dry leaves are still clinging, usually well within 
cover of the gorges. Groups of half a dozen birds in one tree are 
often met with. At the nesting season they go out into the larger 
woods in pairs, nesting either in open deserted crows’ nests or in 
hollow trees. 
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101. Asio flammeus.—Short-eared Owl. 

It has been occasionally seen hawking over the marshes, and 
more often over fields and meadows at twilight. It appears to be 
more numerous near the lake shore, where it may be found in win- 
ter sleeping beneath the overhanging banks which border the lake in 
many places. Usually more than one bird is thus startled from its 
hiding place, but I have never seen more than one while it is feed- 
ing. The latest spring date is March 12, 1898. All other records 
are strictly winter records. 


102. Strix varia.—Barred Owl. 

This is our commonest large owl, occurring regularly the year 
through in the larger woods and in the stream gorges. It readily 
responds to an imitation of its calls, oiten coming within easy 
range. It may occasionally be seen at twilight flying from one 
woods to another, but is seldom found away from fairly thick 
woods. I have yet to find a nest outside of a hollow in a tree. In- 
dividuals which are so toolish as to retire for the day sleep to a 
leafy tree are almost certain to be rudely awakened and driven 
about by Blue ‘Jays and Crows, their perpetual enemies. Some- 
times such individuals ultimately retire to the darkness of a_ hol- 
low tree, but more oiten try to shake off the tormentors by flying 
from place to place. I have seen them catch rabbits and red squirrels. 


103. Cryptoylaua acadicus.—Saw-whet Owl. 

One was found in the cedar thickets near the Lake Laboratory, 
March £0, 1907. This owl is seldom met with, and then in the vi- 
cinity of the lake shore. Mr. A. Hengartner, of Lorain, told me 
that he had found it at Oak Point on more than one occasion, but 
I have never met with such good fortune. I doubt if it is more 
than casual in the region. 


Otus asio—Screech Owl. 

Common over the whole region, except the smaller islands, all 
the year. In Oberlin it nests in most of the college buildings to 
which it can gain ready access, and in many hollow trees and in 
several barns. One can not get beyond the sound of its voice at 
night in any of the stream gorges. At least three pairs nested with- 
in ear-s!ot of the Lake Laboratory in 1907 and 1908. I have found 
it on the sand spit wherever there was sufficient cover. 

There is no question that all of the owls thus far listed are of 
great benefit for the large numbers of rodents which they destroy. 
The Barred Owl may occasionally eat forbidden flesh, but only when 
he is driven to it by lack of his usual fare. ._Rarely the Long-eared 
Owls, when they are in considerable force, may attack poultry or 
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even small dogs, but they are normally not injurious in their feed- 
ing habits, but rather decidedly beneficial. 


105. Bubo virginianus.—Great Horned Owl. 

It has decreased from tolerably common fifteen years ago to de- 
cidedly scarce over the whole region. I know certainly of but three 
pairs in the whole of the Oberlin and Vermillion quadrangles, and 
none elsewhere. That specimens are occasionally brought in by 
farmers is an indication that there are more of these birds than 
one might suspect. They are so certain to visit the chicken yard 
that is handiest to their retreat that their total extinction is only 
a question of time. While they nest in the deepest woods they 
wander about and may be found almost anywhere during the part 
of the year when not breeding. 


106. Nyctea nyctea.—Snowy Owl. 

Occasionally reaches the region at times of southward flights in 
the winter. Sandusky taxidermists receive specimens much more 
frequently than‘do taxidermists elsewhere in the region. 


107. Surina ulula caparoch—Hawk Owl. 

The only occurrence known to me is a specimen in the collection 
of Mr. R. E. Jump, which he captured near Oberlin some time in 
the seventies. This occurrence can hardly be called accidental be- 
eause southward flights of this species range well across the state. 


108. Coceyzus americanus.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

This is much the commoner of the two cuckoos, even during the 
height of the spring migration, when the Black-bill is more numer- 
ous than at other times. The median date of spring arrival is May 
10, the earliest record being May 6, 1899 and 1907. I am strongly 
inclined to the belief that some individuals, at least, arrive a week 
or ten days earlier than even May 6, since nests with a full com- 
plement of eggs have been found by the middle of May. The latest 
recorded date for fresh eggs is August 15, 1899. Autumn dates are 
seattering. There are three October dates: 1st, 1906; 17, 1908; 21, 
1907. Other dates fall within August and September. The late 
autumn dates would also seem to indicate an earlier arrival than 
the records show. The birds are very secretive during the first days 
of their arrival, and are not readily discovered. Nests are placed 
in the shrubbery bordering woods, or in back lot tangles. They 
seem to be placed almost anywhere in suitable tangles along the 
whole course of the sand spit, where I have found more individ- 
uals than elsewhere in the region, both during the migrations and 
during the nesting season. The call of this cuckoo is one of the 
characteristic sounds in the vicinity of the Lake Laboratory. 
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While the young are being fed in the nest great numbers of tent 
eaterpillars are consumed. 


109. Coccyzus erythropthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. 


Median dates of arrival are May 11, the earliest being May 5, 
1896. The birds are most numerous during the third week of May, 
but after that time thin out to few individuals during the whole 
summer. My records indicate that the birds depart southward 
about the beginning of the last week in September. At any time 
they are outnumbered three or four to one by the Yellow-bill. Oc- 
easionally eggs of the Black-bill are found in the nest of the Yel- 
low-bill, but I have never noted a return of the compliment (?) on 
the part of the Yellow-bill. The nesting places of this cuckoo are 
much the same as those of the other, but the nests average rather 
more slovenly made. 


110. Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. 


Common along the courses of the larger streams, in the vicinity 
of the large ponds, and along the lake front and over the marshes. 
Individuals which are able to find suitable fishing places remain 
all winter. I have never seen one in winter in the vicinity of the 
sand spit. While there are usually areas of open water somewhere 
in the marshes at all times, the Kingfishers do not seem able to find 
suitable cover in their vicinity or are crowded away by the gulls 
and ducks. Individuals often fly well out over the lake to fish. 
Nests are dug into any convenient bank, even the steep sloping 
sides of the sand dunes in spite of their tendency to cave off and 
ruin the prospect. The median date of arrival is March 24, the 
earliest being March 12, 1906 and 1908. The average departure of 
the bulk is about the middle of October. There is little variation 
in the numbers, and no instances of any marked flights. 


111. Dryobates villosus.—Hairy Woodpecker. 


A common resident over the whole of the mainland portion of the 
region, but not seen on the islands, and only casual on the sand 
spit during the spring. I have failed to find any nesting pairs in 
the wooded west end of the point. This Woodpecker is not unusual 
as a nesting bird in the orchards of Oberlin, but is more numer- 
ous at all times in the woods. It is frequently more numerous in 
town during the snowy parts of winter, when it will visit the lunch 
counter with other birds. In the woods in winter this species 
ranges with the regular company of woods birds, being in about the 
proportion of three to five of the Downy Woodpecker, and usually 
being about the last of the company to respond to the whistled 
calls of Chickadee or Tufted Titmouse. It often resents being thus 
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fooled by vigorously giving its rolling call as it flies swiftly away 
after discovering the source of the calls. Nest holes are often dug 
in trees that appear sound on the exterior but have a dead heart. 
Four of these birds in the writer's orchard have done great service 
in ridding the trees of insect eggs and larve all winter and sum- 
mer, for they nested in trees left untrimmed for their especial 
benefit. Some of them pretty regularly visited the lunch counter 
at the house while the trees were covered with ice. 


112. Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Northern Downy Woodpecker. 


A common and familiar resident over the whole region except the 
small islands. It is rather more numerous in towns in winter than 
at other times, being one of the most regular patrons of the lunch 
counter until nesting time. It is one of the best conservers of the 
orchards where it feeds all the year and seems to prefer to nest. 
It is among the first to respond to calls when the winter company 
is being located, and among the last to pass on with the restless 
host in search of other feeding places in the woods. At the lunch 
counter it gives place only to larger birds. Several pairs nest on 
the sand spit, one near the Lake Laboratory, and it is regularly 
found all winter long on visits to the sand spit. I have never been 
able to detect the least suggestion of the migratory instinct of this 
and the former species. If actions count for individuality then it 
seems pretty clear that individuals remain the year through in 
rather narrowly restricted localities. Males have been seen occupy- 
ing the old nest hole on winter nights, while the female was forced 
to dig a shallow hole in a tree not far distant. Mating is in prog- 
ress from the first warm days of January until actual nesting be- 
gins in late April. 


113. Sphyrapicus varius.—Yellow-bellied ‘Sapsucker. 


Usually a common migrant, casual all winter. The median date 
of spring arrival is April 6, the earliest being March 18, 19(5. The 
period of greatest numbers is from about April 12 to May 10. The 
last have gone north by the 21st of May. The first reach the re- 
gion from the north during the last week in September and remain 
about two weeks. I have repeatedly seen birds drilling holes as if 
to nest, but none have ever been found in the region in summer. 
When the birds are numerous for any length of time they do con- 
siderable damage to certain species of trees, by drilling sap holes 
in such numbers as to weaken the tree. Hop hornbeams are at- 
tacked with serious effect, the bleeding of the tree causing it to put 
forth scanty foliage. White pines and spruces are also considera: 
bly damaged by extensive drillings. I have not observed much 
damage in the orchards, but on the contrary have some evidence 
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of help by these birds in ridding the trees of parasites. Along the 
sand spit, they are not as numerous in the migrations as in the main- 
land woods, but are certain to be met with in season. 


114. Ceopkleus pileatus abicticola.—Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 


The presence of 2 small colony only five miles southeast of the 
Oberlin quadrangle saves this species from the list of extinct birds. 
It was formerly fairly numerous in the woods of the region, and 
probably occurred on the larger islands, but for more than a score 
of years it has been almost unknown. There are specimens in the 
Oberlin College museum which were collected within the present 
limits of the town. 


115. Melanerpes erythroccphalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Often abundant during the summer, occasionally remaining all 
winter in small numbers where beech nuts are plentiful. The me- 
dian date of arrival is April 27, the bulk arriving within a week. 
The bulk departs about the end of the second week of September, 
and the last by the beginning of the last week, a few straggling later, 
even we!l into October. The winters of 1896-97, and 1899-00 were 
notable for the considerable number of Red-heads which remained 
all winter in the larger woods. I have seldom found it really nu- 
merous on the sand spit, even during the migrations, but it is there 
in fair numbers in spring and summer. Occasionally birds are 
washed upon the lake shore during August, which might indicate 
a southward migration at that time. This woodpecker nests prac- 
tically anywhere that a stick large enough for a nest hole can be 
found standing. Fence posts are frequently used, as well as build- 
ings, and of course, te’egraph and telephone poles. It eats a good 
deal of fruit in season, but also helps materially in keeping down 
insect pests in orchards. It is an adept flycatcher, practicing this 
habit of feeding more often in late spring and summer than other- 
whiles. 


116. Centurus carolinus.—Red-bellied Woodpecker. 


A tolerably common resident, slowly increasing in numbers. I 
have not met it on the sand spit nor on any of the islands. The 
woods on the larger islands and at the west end of Cedar Point 
seem to be suitable for the Red-belly, but for some reason it is ab- 
sent. It stays pretty closely in the larger woods all the year, but 
occasionally ventures out. It has been recorded twice in Oberlin 
in spring. I have seen it eating acorns and beech nuts, and sus- 
pected that it also ate other nuts and fruits. It rarely responds 
with the other woods birds to calls, but seems to prefer its own 
company to that of any other birds. It is unusual to find more than 
one bird in a woods. 
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117. Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. 


Abundant in the migrations, common during the breeding season, 
regular in small numbers all winter. The great wave of migra- 
tion which reaches us from the south varies from early March to 
the middle of April, weather conditions seeming to be the determin- 
ing factor. The south-bound wave sweeps past during the first week 
of October. The individuals which remain all winter are to be 
found where grains, fruits and berries are abundant. Thus Flick- 
ers are certain to be found in growths of the sumach. A few in- 
dividuals remain on the sand spit as long as there are wild grapes. 

After the grapes are gone individuals are seen flying across from 
the mainland apparently filled with memories of past feasts. A 
corn field from which the corn has not been husked is certain to 
harbor a few. AS many as nine individuals have been known io 
live in Oberlin all winter, feeding upon the fruits of the vines 
| which cover the sides of some of the college buildings. The river 
gorges furnish retreats in severe weather. Flickers visit the bird 
lunch counter all winter, but do not seem as much at home as the 
smaller woodpeckers do. Mate calls are given as early as the first 
warm days of February, but mating is not in full progress before 
the numbers are greatly increased by the arrival of the host of mi- 
grants. On the approach of nesting time there is a perceptible 
thinning of numbers, but the species must be regarded as common 
all summer long. It is not easy to tell whether the increase as au- 
tumn approaches is due to the return of birds from the north or the 
voung hatched in the region. From the large proportion of birds 
} in immature plumage one might be led to infer the latter. Families 
are likely to remain together until October, when the young of the 
year are fully able to shift for themselves. The “wick-i-up” call 
is likely to be given on any warm day of the fall or winter, but at 
other times the only note usually heard is the single prolonged call. 
This woodpecker is present on all of the larger islands all summer, 
and is tolerably common in the vicinity of the Lake Laboratory 
during the nesting season and all the fall. 


118. Antrostomus vociferus—Whip-poor-will. 

Except during the migrations confined to the stream gorges, and 
mostly along the lower reaches of the rivers. During the spring 
migrations it is scattered pretty generally over the whole wooded 
portions of the region, but is far less numerous away from the 

streams than elsewhere, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake. Twice the bird has been recorded on the Oberlin College 
campus, and at least one regularly spends a few days of the migra- 
tion season on the banks of Plum creek near the Waterworks res- 
ervoir. Its spring arrival is usually a few days in advance of the 
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big spring wave which sweeps through about the first of May. I 
have no records later than July 30. After the birds cease singing 
it seems impossible to find them, or else they move southward 
earlier than one would be led to expect. The experiences of Tav- 
erner and Swales on Point Lelee prove that they do not leave be- 
fore September. Probably there is no fly line across the region un- 
der consideration. On April 29 and May 13, 1907, Whip-poor-wills 
were in such numbers on the sand spit that an accurate count was 
impossible.’ In 1908 a pair evidently nested a few rods west of the 
Lake Laboratory, for it was present during the whole of the sum- 
mer term— June 22 to July 30. 


119. Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. 

Irregular, but never common, as a summer resident. I have seen 
more individuals of this species flying over the high buildings of 
Cleveland in an hour of an evening than I have seen in a whole sea- 
son in the region under consideration. Migrations occur in late 
August and early September, but the birds may be going east or 
northeast instead of southerly. In fact, I have noted more east- 
erly migrations than southerly, at such times. Nighthawks prob- 
ably reach this region during the first week of May, although more 
of my records fall later than the middle of May than during the 
first; however, the birds are too few in numbers to make one cer- 
tain that the first seen are the first arrivals. My latest fall date is 
September 21, 1896. Nighthawks are seldom seen in the nesting 
season away from the larger cities, where they seem to nest on the 
tops of the tall buildings. Nests are occasionally found in woods. 


120. Chatura pelagica— Chimney Swift. 

The arrival and departure of the Swift are easily noted because 
the bird is one of the commonest and most conspicuous of our sum- 
mer birds. The median date of arrival is April 20, the earliest be- 
ing April 11, 1896, and the latest April 29, 1907, which is six days 
later than the next latest date. Weather conditions held the Swifts 
back in 1907. Recorded dates of departure are October 6, 10, 11, 
14, 17, 18, 23, the last date being in 1899. These dates are seen to 
be coincident with the first cold October storm. During the spring 
and the nesting season, and until the young are flying about, more 
birds are seen in town all day than elsewhere, but from the time 
the young leave the nest until the southward departure more are 
seen in the country districts, particularly above woods, during the — 
day. At evening twilight the birds return to their roosting place 
to pass the night, and are gone in the morning before most humans 
are stirring. No hollow tree nestings are known. hereabouts, the 
birds using the chimneys for that purpose. For roosting the chim- 
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ney of some large building is commonly used, usually one of the 
college buildings or one of the churches in Oberlin. Of course 
there are no nesting places on the sand spit, so that birds seen there 
are those flying about feeding. On the larger islands they nest in 
the chimneys of dwellings mostly. 


121—Archilochus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 


Ilardly common except occasionally in particularly favorable lo- 
ealities and under particularly favoratble conditions. In fact, rec- 
ords of common fall in late summer and early fall when trumpet 
vines and jewel weed are prime for them. The median date of ar- 
rival is May 11, the earliest being May 3, 1896. The latest fall 
record is September 29, 1907. A nest nearly completed was found 
May 11, 19C4, when the first record was May 6. There was a nest 
with eggs June 7, 1898, the first record for that year being May 14. 
Most of the nests found in this region have been in beech trees, an 
occasional one in apple. Baird (1901), and Rice (1906), mention 
it as not common in those years. The comment of Griggs (1900), 
is, “In small flocks about the frequent clumps of trumpet creep- 
ers.” In 1907 I did not find it at all until August Ist, near the 
Lake Laboratory, and only an occasional individual in 1908, until 
the last week in July, when it became common about the trumpet 
creepers. I am not certain that this rather sudden increase was not 
due to the favorable food supply for the birds reared in the region 
rather than a distinct southward migration. The migrations which 
I have observed have occurred late in August. I am struck with 
the correspondence of action of these birds as seen on Telee Island 
in late August as so fully and pleasingly described by Taverner and 
Swales for the birds on Point Pelee. More Hummers were noted 
heading for Middle Bass Island than for Middle Island and the 
Ohio shore in the last week of August, 19C5, when I spent a week 
at the southern extremity of Pelee Island. On our sail from Mid- 
dle Bass to Pelee Island we saw a number of Hummers steering a 
straight course from Telee to Middle Bass, and all were keping 
just above the water, dipping down between the waves. None flew 
directly with the wind, and none directly into it, but all quartered. 
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THE FALCONES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
BY W. F. HENNINGER AND LYNDS JONES. 


FALCO FUSCO COERULESCENS (Vicillot). 


APLOMADO FALCON, 


Geographical Distribution. 

Southern Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, south to Pata- 

gonia. (Check List). 
Measurements. 

Male: Length 88, wing 23.5 to 27, tail 16 to 20.5, tarsus 4.3 
to 4.7, middle toe 3.4 to 3.8, culmen 1.5 to 1.8. 

Female: Length 49, wing 28 to 29.5, tail 20 to 22.4, tarsus 
4.6 to 5, middle toe 4 to 4.3, culmen 1.7 to 2.1. 


Diagnostic Marks. 

Broad white band behind the eye, tail crossed by white bands 
and darker toward the tip, bluish-gray back, lighting on the 
ground. 

Plumage. 

Above, plain bluish-gray, tail darker toward end, tipped with 
white, and crossed by about eight narrow bands of the same, 
broad stripes behind eye chin, throat and chest, white, the 
stripe back of the eye changing to orange-rufous on back of’ 
head where the top of opposite sides unite. Sides and flanks 
blackish, narrowly barred with white. (Fisher). 


Flight and Habits. 

Its flight is light and easy. While hunting for food it often 

hovers over certain spots after the manner of the Sparrow 

Hawk, and when alighting it generally chooses the bare 

ground to rest on. Some observers report the bird as being 

very shy, while others state it is quite tame and unsuspicious. 
(Fisher). 

Food. 

Probably like that of the Pigeon Hawk, consists largely of 

small birds, insects and mammals, though little is known posi- 

tively in reference to it. (Fisher). 
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Nest. 

The nesting site is as variable as the surroundings will al- 
low ; sometimes the structure is placed in a yucca or cactus 10 
or 15 feet from the ground, while at other times it may be 
found in a mesquit or other bush a few feet above the surface 
of the plain. The nest is composed of small twigs and plant 
stalks and usually has a lining of grass. When the abandoned 
nests of other birds are available they are used. (Fisher). 


Eggs. 

Apparently three in number, about 45 by 35 mm. Ground 
color a dirty yellowish white, thickly sprinkled with reddish 
and chestnut brown blotches and spots of various sizes, almost 
completely obscuring the ground color. There is said to be 
great variation in the markings of the eggs. Eggs are depos- 
ited from late March until the middle of May. 


FALCO SPARVERIUS (Linn). 
SPARROW HAWK. 


Whether or not one questions the validity of the numerous 
subspecies of this falcon the scope of this paper makes it un- 
necessary to describe more than the type form. The para- 
graph on the geographical distribution covers the whole group 
without special reference to any of the several color phases 
which are given subspecific rank. 


Geographical Distribution. 

Breeds from Florida, the Gulf Coast, and Durango, Mexico, 
north to Newfoundland and Alaska, and winters south to Costa 
Rica. (Cooke). 

Measurements. 

Extent 53 to 59 ctms. Male, length 24.56, wing 18.70, tail 
12.40, culmen 1.27, tarsus 3.06, middle toe 2.41. 

Female, length 26.64, wing 19.07, tail 12.82, culmen 1.32, 
tarsus 3.22. middle toe 2.52. 

Diagnostic Marks. 


Black markings of head (see photograph), red upperparts, 
call, hovering while feeding over meadows, small size. 
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Plumage. 

Adult male: top of head, wing coverts and inner quills slate 
blue, the former with a rufous crown patch, the latter black 
spotted and crossed by a heavy black bar; sides of head and 
throat white, black stripe from lower eyelid, proceeding down- 
ward, another transverse black bar on the side of the neck and 
a black spot in the middle of the cervix; rest of upper parts, 
including tail, bright, rich chestnut rufous, black bars across 
the middle of the back, broad black subterminal bar on the 
tail, the central feathers tipped with rufous, the others with 
white. Lower parts white or buffy, or even rufous, with or 
without black spots, wing quills spotted with white on the 
inner webs, primaries with blackish. 

Adult female: general coloration like the male, but with 
black bars over the back, wings and tail, the tail with ten or 
more bars ; below streaked with rusty brown, sides often barred 
with blackish. 

Young like adults. 

Flight and Habits. 

A bold, handsome, fearless hawk, sitting erect; swift of 
flight, with a forward and backward tendency to the wing 
stroke, often hovering or fluttering over prey or in search of 
food, circling high and playing with the wind in the mating 
season. Frequent about human habitations, nesting in cupolas 
or other places about buildings. 

Food. 

Principally mice and grasshoppers, English Sparrows, also 
other small rodents; sometimes lizards, small snakes, small 
song birds, various insects and larve, and spiders. 

Voice. 

“Kle kle kle kle kle’—“Kee hee.” 

Nest. 

In hollow trees, in crevices of rocks, in holes of river banks, 
in buildings. Often no nesting material is placed in the hole, 
but sometimes considerable is used. Nests from April 1 south 
to June 1 north. 
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Eggs. 
Three to seven, rounded ovate; 35.2 by 29 mm. Color very 
variable: rarely pure white, usually buffy, cream or rufous, 
sprinkled, marbled, mottled, blotched with walnut, cinnamon, 
chocolate, ochre and lavender. Incubation about 23 days. 


FALCO DOMINICENSIS (Gmelin). 


Hawk. 


Geographical Distribution. 
Cuba, casual in Florida. 


Measurements. 
Male: length 22.86, wing 17.91, tail 12.75, middle toe 2.31, 
tarsus 3.81, culmen 1.27. 
Female: tarsus 3.82, wing 18.54, tail 13.21, middle toe 2.31, 
culmen 1.30. 


Diagnostic Marks. 


Dark phase, plumbeous above, light phase, like sparverius, 
other diagnostic marks like sparverius. 


Plumage. 


Light phase, similar to sparverius, but fewer black spots 
above, lower parts merely overlaid or washed with orange 
color or else white ; inner webs of quills not barred with dusky, 
merely touched with it; moustache indistinct; a conspicuous 
white superciliary stripe. 

Dark phase, male ahove principally dark plumbeous, at times 
almost blackish, except the tail: a black collar across the hind 
neck ; breast deep rusty, throat grayish. Female, above rufous 
(young male the same), lower parts deep rusty. Otherwise 
like sharverius. 

Flizht, habits, food, voice and nest like those of F. spar- 
verius. 


Eggs. 
Three to five, laid in March and April, like those of spar- 
verius, only smaller, averaging 31 by 28 mm. 
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AQUILA CHRYSAETOS (Spruengli). 
GorpDEN EAGLE. 


Geographical Distribution. 

Breeds from Nova Scotia, Maine, central Ontario, Mani- 
toba, South Dakota. western Texas, and central Mexico, north 
to northern Lahrador and northern Alaska; also breeds south 
in the Alleghenies to southwestern North Carolina, and also 
in the northern part of the Eastern Hemisphere south to north- 
ern Africa and the Himalayas. (Cooke). 

Measurements. 

Extent 196 to 230 ctm. Male: lenzth 83.82, wing 60.45, 
tail 36.83, tarsus 9.40, culmen 3.94, middle toe 6.60, hind claw 
6.8. 

Female: leneth 96.52, wing 67.31, tail 40.21, tarsus 9.72, 
culmen 4.52, middle toe 6.78. 

Diagnostic Marks. 

Large size, feathered tarsus, black color. In the field cannot 
with certainty be distinguished from young Bald Eagle at a 
distance. 

Plumage. 

Dark brown. lanceolate feathers of occiput and neck tawny 
(hence “Golden” Eagle). Quills and tail blackish. Tail with 
basal third whitish, outer two-thirds dark gray. Tarsus fully 
feathered to the toes, lighter colored. 

Young: similar, only two-thirds of the tail pure white 
(these distinctions have given the excuse for the so-called sub- 
species fulva by European writers). 

Flight and Habits. 

Contrary to the older writers, modern authors and observers 
consider this eagle gentle and unsuspicious even at the nest, 
only extreme hunger making them ferocious, as is the case 
with most any animal or bird. A clean, noble looking bird, 
keen of eyesight, powerful in flight, erect in posture, rather 
shy and wary at all times, exceedingly, swift. 

Food. 
In the west principally small rodents, as marmots, gophers, 
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ground squirrels, prairie dogs, wood rats, hares, but also 
lambs, shoats, fawns, grouse, ducks, geese, swans, small wad- 
ers, snakes (quite often), in the east more frequently poultry 
and the young of domestic animals, because the wild food is 
not so abundant as in the west. 

Voice. 

“Kiah, kiah, kiah” (alarm), “Kee kee kee” (mating), “Kau 
kau” (mating). 

Nest. 

On cliffs in the mountains principally in the east, in live 
oaks, white oaks, and pines, in the west. Nest bulky, built of 
large sticks and clubs, very flat, lined with grass, straw, Span- 
ish moss, Spanish soap root tops, feathers, wool, cattle hair. 
Placed high up, as high as 100 feet, at times very low. 

Eggs. 

One to three. Plain white, sometimes unmarked, mostly 
marked thickly with spots and blotches of shades of brown, 
chocolate, walnut, drab, or rufous, differing greatly in size and 
color. Ovate, coarse, thick, roughly granular shell. Eggs laid 
from the last of January in the southwest to May and June in 
the north. One brood. Incubation 35 days. The eggs meas- 
ure 75 by 60 mm. 


ARCHIBUTEO LAGOPUS SANCTI-JOHANNIS 
(Gmelin ). 


ROUGH-LEGGED Hawk. 


Geographical Distribution. 

Breeds from Newfoundland, southern Mackenzie, and cen- 
tral British Columbia, north to northern Labrador and north- 
ern Alaska, and winters south to North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Texas, and central California. (Cooke). 

Measurements. 

Extent 140 ctm. Male: length 52, wing 39.48, tail 24, cul- 
men 2.03, tarsus 5.84, middle toe 3.30. 

Female: length 55.89, wing 43.10, tail 26.4, culmen 2.41, 
tarsus 6.60, middle toe 3.81. 
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Diagnostic Marks. 

Large hawk size, though smaller than an eagle; feathered 
tarsus, blackish appearance, crepuscular habits, slow flight; 
much hovering over swamps and meadows while feeding. 

Plumage. 

Adult: head and neck white streaked with dusky brown, 
rest of upper parts brownish-gray with ochraceous markings, 
outcropping of feathers white, gray, and buffy, upper tail cov- 
erts and larger part of base of tail white. A broad dusky band 
across the terminal part of tail, preceded by several narrow 
bands. Lower parts white or buffy with dusky spots on the 
breast, irregular broad dusky band across the abdomen, thighs 
usually tinged with rusty. 

Immature: terminal portion of tail grayish, the band across 
the abdomen broad, solid, unbroken, otherwise like adult. 

Melanistic phase: from specimens which are a solid black 
excepting white-barred tail and basal white on primaries, to 
somewhat lighter colored specimens, up to the normal phase, 
not due to age, sex, or season. (This melanistic phase is not 
found in Europe or Asia in the species /agopus proper, which 
has not been taken in North America, and consequently omit- 
ted from this list). 

Flight and Habits. 

Large, powerful, but gentle and peaceful, crepuscular, al- 
most nocturnal in habits; sitting not very erect; flight grace- 
ful, easy, low in general, sometimes soaring high, at other 
times hovering like a Sparrow Hawk, poising in the air to 
drop down on its prey. Never fierce, not even when wounded. 
Prefers places where groves and fields alternate. Catches its 
food mostly in fields, meadows, and the open prairie, perching 
on trees in the vicinity of its feeding grounds. 

Food. 

Mice, gophers, rats, shrews, frogs, snakes, lizards, some- 

times grubs, worms, caterpillars, rarely a bird. 


Voice. 
High pitched Ki-ah ke-ah—ki-yak. 
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Nest. 

Mostly in trees, principally in pines, about six meters above 
ground, sometimes on high cliffs; nest composed of sticks, 
shallow, lined with grass, moss, weed stalks, and the like. 

Eggs. 

Two to five, laid from the end of May to the end of June. 
Shell closely grained. Vary greatly in size, shape, and color. 
Color grenish or soiled white, with streaks, spots, and blotches 
of reddish brown and chocolate, in all styles of markings, regu- 
lar and irregular, sparingly or heavily, though apparently 
never unmarked. Similar to eggs of Buteo butco or B. line- 
atus. 55.4 by 44.6. One brood only. Incubation 27 days. 


ARCHIBUTEO FERRUGINEUS (Licht). 
FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG. 


Geographical Distribution. 

Breeds from Kansas, northwestern Texas, and California 
north to southern Manitoba, southwestern Saskatchewan, and 
southern Washington; winters south to northern Mexico, and 
has occurred casually east to Wisconsin and Illinois. (Cooke). 

Measurements. 

Male: length 57.2, wing 40.4 to 42.7, tail 24.2 to 26.5, tar- 
sus 6.99. 

Female: length 63.5, wing 42.7 to 47.7, tail 26.5 to 28. 

Diagnostic Marks. 

In general like the Rough-leg, but plumage lighter and with 
strong suffusion of rusty, tail much lighter, but with the same 
pattern. 

Plumage. 

General pattern like that of the Rough-leg, but with reddish 
prevailing over white or black in any of the phases of plum- 
age. 


Flight and Habits. 
General habit not much differing from that of the Rough- 
leg. Soaring or flapping lazily, flying low while feeding, hov- 
ering over prey, but shows no partiality for the vicinity of 
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water. It is also a bird of the open ground, where it feeds 
after the manner of the Rough-leg. 
Food. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher says: “The food of this Hawk consists al- 
most exclusively of small mammals and reptiles, and, like the 
Rough-leg, never attacks birds. 

Nest. 

“The nest is usually built in a tree at no great distance 
above the ground, but when trees are not available it is placed 
on the shelves of some of the earth cliffs which abound in cer- 
tain parts of the West. Like that of other large hawks, it is 
composed of good-sized sticks and coarse herbage of one kind 
or another, and is lined with softer material than the bulk of 
the structures is composed of. When such things existed on 
the plains, the ribs and smaller bones of the buffalo were used 
in the construction of the nest, often forming a large part of 
it.” (Fisher). 

Eggs. 

Three or four in number, deposited early in May, and by 
the middle of July the young are able to leave the nest. 
(Fisher). 

The difficulty of securing specimens suitable for making pictures 


has made it necessary to so combine pictures in the plates that spe- 
cific reference to specimens seems inadvisable.—Eb. 


Faleo fusco-carulescens, Aplomado Falcon. 
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Male Female 
Falco sparrerius, Sparrow 
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Falco dominicensis, Cuban Hawk. 
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Aquila chrysaetos, Golden Eagle. 
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Archibutco lagopus sancti-johannis, 


Rough-legged Hawk. 
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BIRD NOTES FROM MIDDLE WESTERN OHIO. 
BY W. F. HENNINGER, 


Since publishing the results of bird migration this spring a 
number of interesting observations have been made, which are 
here recorded in chronological order: 


1. Rallus elegans.—King Rail. 

This bird has been found to be a common breeder at a cer- 
tain part of the Grand Reservoir, six nests having been found 
in one day, June 5th, and again one nest on June 22d, the com- 
plement of eggs being from four to eleven. One nest contained 
two eggs and two young on the former date, while a nest close 
by contained eleven fresh eggs. Several interesting photos 
were taken, the first ones in Ohio, | believe, of the nest of this 
species, and many interesting facts in the life history of the 
King Rail recorded. 


2. ILxobrychus exilis—Least Bittern. 


To the breeding stations of this bird in Ohio, enumerated in 
Jones’ Catalogue, must be added the Grand Reservoir, where 
at the same locality as the King Rail, quite a number of nests 
with fresh eggs were found. 


3. Telmatodytes palustris—Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


This species has greatly increased at the Grand Reservoir, 
nesting frequently. 


4. Halieetus leucocephalus.—Dald Eagle. 

A beautiful adult was observed on June 18th, and further 
investigation revealed the fact that a pair had bred along the 
Grand Reservoir at a locality which I shall not disclose. 


5. Florida cerulea.—tLittle Biue Heron. 


A fine young male of this species was shot July 16th at the 
Loramie Reservoir and is now in my collection. It is the first 
time since 1902 that I am able to rerecord this bird in Ohio. 


6. ZEgialitis semipalmata—Semipalmated Plover. 
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%. Ereunetes pusillus—Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


8. Pisobia minutilla—Least Sandpiper. 

On August 31st a great number of these birds was seen and 
a few were taken on this date at the Grand Reservoir. They 
were very tame, allowing me to approach within three feet of 
them while they were gleaning along the sandbanks. The 
best diagnostic feature between Ereunetes pusillus and Piso- 
bia minutilla to my observation is the color of the legs, these 
being dark in pusillus, light in minutilla. 


9. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis.—Black Tern. 

A young male was shot by me on August 31st at the Grand 
Reservoir, proving that this species is a regular, though rather 
rare, migrant in Western Ohio. 


10. Calidris arenaria.—Sanderling. 

On September 24th, at the Grand Reservoir, about fifty 
birds of this species were seen, six of which, four females and 
two males, were secured. This, I believe, is the first time that 
such a great number of this species has been observed so far 
in the interior of Ohio. Records along the Lake Shore are 
common, but inland mostly solitary birds were recorded in the 
past, and even at Detroit the first appearance was noted Au- 
gust, 1908, (Auk, October, 1909, page 427) by a member of 
the Wilson Club. All such records should be placed in the 
Wilson Bulletin as the best organ for ornithologists of the 
Middle West. 


11. Charadrius dominicus—Golden Plover. 

Shot a female September 24th at the Grand Reservoir from 
a flock of nine. A male was killed October 16th at the Lora- 
mie Reservoir and sent to me, proving again that this species 
is a regular migrant across this section of the country. 


12. Mareca americana.—Baldpate. 
A flock of six was seen at the Grand Reservoir September 
24th, 1909, my first fall record in the State. 
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13. Larus argentatus—Herring Gull. 

A beautiful pair of adults were seen at close range Septem- 
ber 24th at the Grand Reservoir, the earliest inland fall date I 
can find for Ohio. 


14. Totanus melanoleucus.—Greater Yellow-legs. 
A fine male was sent to me, shot on October 16th, at the 
Loramie Reservoir. 


15. Phalacrocorax auritus——Double-crested Cormorant. 

A fine young female was shot at the Loramie Reservoir on 
October 16th, and is now in my collection. It seems best to 
refer the specimen to this species and not to floridanus, al- 
though I have but one Comorant of the sub-species floridanus 
in my collection to compare it with. 


16. Nycticorax n. nevius.—Dlack-crowned Night Heron. 
Besides the specimen mentioned in the June Bulletin as taken 

at the Loramie Reservoir, another young male was taken at 

Wapakoneta in April and mounted there and then. 


THE BROWN STAIN OCCASIONALLY SEEN ON 
THE FEATHERS OF WILD DUCKS. 


BY B. R. BALES, M. D. 


During a number of years of collecting of natural history 
specimens, I have on several occasions taken ducks whose 
breasts and lower parts were stained with a rusty or brownish 
stain. The feathers so affected have a harsh feeling and do not 
have the smooth or oily feeling of ducks’ feathers not so af- 
fected. 

Mr. W. F. Henninger, in the Wilson Bulletin, Vo. XXII, 
No. 2, page 102, writes of three Scaup Ducks (1ythya marila 
nearctica) that were abnormally colored with “a rusty-brown- 
ish wash.” He also quotes Mr. Leon J. Cole in the Osprey, 
1897, p. 69, and Mr. T. F. Arnow in the Auk, Vol. XXIV., No. 
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2, p. 198, both of whom found similar coloration in the Lesser 
Scaup Duck (Aythya affinis). I have observed it in several 
specimens of Pintail (Dafila acuta), both males and females, 
one male Mallard (Anas boschas) and to a lesser extent in a 
male Black Duck (Anas rubripes). The rusty coloration is 
very pronounced in the case of the Pintails, both male and 
female, but, of course, is more noticeable in the males, where 
in extreme cases the white breast and neck are stairied in their 
entirety. 

One specimen in particular that | have before me (No. 197, 
coll. B. R. B.), has this rusty stain on all the white parts of 
the breast and neck, as well as (though not so noticeable) on 
the finely barred feathers on either side of the white portion 
of the breast. The staining extends well up upon the sides. 
Mr. Henninger states that he does not agree with the statement 
made by Mr. Arnow in that the coloration is due to “some 
compound of iron in the water frequented by the birds,” but 
that “it must be due to other causes.” 

Owing to the fact that this abnormality of coloring has been 
found upon so many varieties of ducks, I was led to accept 
the theory of Mr. Arnow, and determined to make a chemical 
test for iron. I therefore plucked several feathers from the 
breast of one of my Pintail skins and soaked them for several 
hours in water slightly acidulated with chemically pure hydro- 
chloric acid. After several hours soaking, the rusty color en- 
tirely disappeared, the solution remaining clear. I then added 
a few drops of a weak solution of potassium ferro-cyanide, 
whereupon the solution turned to a blue color, showing the 
presence of iron. The form of iron in the water at the time 
it is deposited upon the feathers is likely the hydrate, though 
it is possible that it may be the sulphate. As soon as the 
feathers become dry or exposed to the air, the hydrogen is 
lost, and the form changes from the hydrate to the oxide or 
iron rust. 

The test employed to determine the presence of iron is ex- 
plained thus: By soaking the suspected feathers in dilute hy- 
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drochloric acid, the chloride of iron is formed, when, upon the 
addition of the dilute potassium ferro-cyanide, the blue color 
is shown, indicating that the ferro-cyanide of iron is present, 
thus completing the test and proving without doubt that iron 
is present. 

All specimens of ducks that have come under my observa- 
tion have been taken during the spring migration, and, to my 
mind, at least, the discoloration is due to iron “in the water 
frequented by the ducks” in their winter quarters. 

CIRCLEVILLE, Onto, Nov. 1, 1909. 


A LAST ATTEMPT TO LOCATE AND SAVE FROM 
EXTINCTION THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


Through the interest and generosity of Col. Anthony R. 
Kuser, | am able to offer the following award: 

Three Hundred Dollars ($300) for information of a nest- 
ing pair of wild Passenger Pigeons (/ictopistes migratoria), 
UNDISTURRED. 

Before this award will be paid such information must be 
furnished (exclusively and confidentially) as will enable a 
committee of expert ornithologists to visit the nest and con- 
firm the finding. If the nest and parent birds are found un- 


disturbed the award will be promptly paid. 
(Signed) C. WILLIAM BEEBE. 


Until January Ist, 1911, during Dr. Beebe’s absence from 
America, all information concerning the existence of Passen- 
ger Pigeons should be sent to C. F. Hodge, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

In making this offer Col. Kuser withdraws his former of- 
fer of One Hundred Dollars ($100) for a freshly killed Pas- 
senger Pigeon. He does this because of the great danger of 
complete extermination. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The American Ornithologists’ Union held its 27th Congress in the 
lecture room of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, December 6 to 9. There were about 120 members pres- 
ent, besides many visitors to the public meetings. One Fellow, 
four Members, and upwards of 125 Associate members were added 
to the membership. Papers were read during the mornings and 
afternoons of the 7th and Sth, and during the morning of the 9th. 
The 28th stated Congress will be held in Washington, D. C., in 1910. 
Members who do not attend these annual meetings miss more than 
they are aware. There should be many times larger attendance, 
both for the good of the individuals and for the cause of ornithol- 
ogy. The personal acquaintance which such an opportunity gives is 
both a stimulus to more efficient work and an aid to better under- 
standing between bird students. 

We take the liberty of publishing the following personal letter 
which relates to the just distributed sumptuous and fully annotated 
Catalogue of Canadian Birds, by John and James R. Macoun, be- 
cause this letter will more clearly indicate the scope and purpose 
of the Catalogue than editorial comment could. We also earnestly 
hope that the request of the author for more information for the 
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proposed Addendum will be liberally complied with by all persons 
who are in a position to give information: 
Dear Sir: 

By to-day’s mail an advance copy of the new edition of the Cata- 
logue of Canadian Birds goes to you. You will note that the Cata- 
logue is in part a reprint of the first edition, and its chief value is 
in the very great geographic extensions that are given to the Cana- 
dian birds. While I do not believe that everything known about Ca- 
nadian birds is included in the Catalogue, there has been nothing 
published that we have not availed ourselves of. Early next autumn 
we will publish an addendum to the Catalogue, which will include 
all additions and corrections that are sent to us, and I hope that 
through the Wilson Bulletin you will help us in making the ad- 
dendum as complete as possible. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN Macoun, Naturalist. 


FIELD NOTES. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo., Nov. 11.—One of the greatest freaks from 
lightning in this vicinity this season occurred at the home of Jacop 
Bruner, a farmer living south of here, last night. 

During a severe electrical storm a flock of ducks flew over the 
Bruner home, when a flash of lightning killed the entire flock, num 
bering 56. The birds fell in Mr. Bruner’s yard. He is now serving 
ducks to all his neighbors.—Clipping sent by Otte Widmann. 

A LATE SOLITARY SANDPIPER IN NEW JERSEY.—The Solitary Sand- 
piper (Helodromas solitarius) is of rare occurrence on the seacoast 
of New Jersey, as is generally known, for it is a bird of inland 
fresh water ponds and streams. Imagine my surprise, then, when I 
stumbled upon one “at home” on a small salt water pond at Ocean 
View, Cape May County, on June 9, 1907. A second surprise is the 
lateness of the bird’s occurrence here, for I have never before seen 
it later than May 27, and the latest record in the Delaware Valley 
is May 30. My first impression was that it was a wounded individ- 
ual, left behind in the migration, but as I approached, it took wing, 
rather reluctantly, however, and flew away, returning when I had 
departed. In this way it was flushed three times, but always re- 
turning, after a high circling, after I had walked away. It seemed 
loath to leave the pond and I did not make a fourth attempt to 
drive it away. The pond was at the edge of the meadow, but one 
side of it had a sandy shore, which was frequented by the bird, and 
was about two and a half miles from the ocean, along the seacoast, 
with meadow land between it and the sea. 

RIcHARD F. MILLER, Harrowgate, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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' BARN OWL IN DEFIANCE County, O.—The 29th of September 
there was brought to my office for identification a beautiful speci- 
men of the Barn Owl (Strix pratincola Bonap). 

It was caught a few miles east of this city, and is the first owl 
of this species reported in this region. It was seen by many peo- 
ple, and all were much interested in it as a new bird here. 

CuHas, Stocum, Defiance, O. 


EARLY WINTER CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN OHIO.—A cold storm with 
little snow but much rain, beginning October 21 and lasting four 
days, resulted in establishing winter conditions in this section. On 
October 17, during an all-day outing along the lake shore in the vi- 
cinity of Cedar Point, easterly, a list of sixty species was recorded, 
thirty-six of them being transient birds. Among this thirty-six 
were such usually early migrants as Vesper, Chipping, Field, 
White-crowned, White-throated, and Swamp Sparrows; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Sora, Long-billed and Short-billed Marsh 
Wrens, Blue-headed and Warbling Vireos; Hermit Thrush, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Spotted ‘Sandpiper, Catbird, Tree Swallow; Black- 
throated Blue, Black-throated Green, and Cape May Warblers; Red- 
start, Least Bittern, and others which tarry longer sometimes. The 
place where these birds were found was peculiarly favorable for 
weathering such storms as we had experienced up to that time, for 
cover was good, and food was abundant. Often winter conditions are 
delayed until late in November, but there is seldom such a list of 
birds immediately preceding the change. Instead of a gradual lessen- 
ing of numbers it was a case of sudden disappearnce between two 
days. LyNps JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


_. THE PROTHONOTARY WARBLER AT THE LEWISTON RESERVOIR.—The 
Lewiston Reservoir is located in Logan County, Ohio, about fifteen 
miles northwest of Bellefontaine. On the statute books of the 
State it is known as Indian Lake, but really only a small part of 
the Lewiston Reservoir is known to hunters and fishermen as In- 
dian Lake. Like the Loramie Reservoir and the St. Mary’s or Grand 
Reservoir, it is located near the summit level of the State, and also 
like them was constructed as a feeder for the Miami and Erie Ca- 
nal. The Lewiston Reservoir is the second largest artificial body 
of water in the State,—the St. Mary’s Reservoir being the largest. 
For the sportsmen of central and western Ohio it has great attrac- 
tion on account of its fish and water-fowl in season. To the bird- 
student it is equally attractive because it furnishes ideal nesting 
places for water-loving and marsh-loving birds, such as Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens, Red-winged Blackbirds, Florida Gallinules, King 
Rails, Virginia Rails, Sora Rails, etc., besides furnishing a spring 
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and fall stopping place for many migrants that nest farther north, 
such as ducks, coots, loons, snipes, sandpipers, ete. 

In looking over “The Birds of Ohio,” by Lynds Jones, I noticed 
the statement that the Prothonotary Warbler (/’rotonotaria citrea 
Bodd.) “was not found at Lewiston reservoir in spite of the fact 
that breeding places seemed plentiful.” Just when the trip here re- 
ferred to was made is not stated, but it was certainly made before 
the publication of the Catalogue in 1908. He further states on the 
authority of Dr. Wheaton that it is a summer resident in the vi- 
cinity of the St. Mary’s or Grand Reservoir, and that he himself 
has found it fairly common at the Licking Reservoir. 

W. L. Dawson, in his “The Birds of Ohio,” gives its range in 
Ohio, as a “summer resident in restricted localities, such as the 
Grand and Licking Reservoirs, and the major streams draining in- 
to the Ohio.” But he does not mention the Lewiston Reservoir. 


During the week from July 30 to August 4, 1906, I found it to be 
very common in the willows overhanging the edges of the Lewis- 
ton Reservoir, especially near Russell Point. Although this was 
after the nesting season, I think that the Prothonotary Warbler 
very probably nests there. 

Professor Jones states in his Catalogue that there is “some in- 
direct evidence that this species is extending its range northward 
where conditions are favorable.” This may account for its pres- 
ence at the Lewiston Reservoir in 1906, and its absence at the time 
referred to above.—G. Fisuer, DeFuniak Springs, Florida, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Birds of New Jersey. By Witmer Stone. Annual Report of 
the New Jersey State Museum, 1908 [1909]. Our sister state on 
the other side of the Delaware has evidently profited by our mis- 
take. Instead of an immensely costly compilation bristling with 
unauthenticated statements and borrowed facts, illuminated by a 
number of colored plates to fool and flatter the Pennsylvania 
farmer; we have here a modest, readable text-book and treatise 
on the birds of New Jersey, designed particularly for the public 
schools and libraries, containing well authenticated facts and rec- 
ords, by a recognized authority, and supplemented by eighty-four 
uncolored plates of birds selected from the best of Wilson, Audu- 
bon, Fuertes, and Horsfall. 

The chapters on the destruction and protection of our birds, and 
distribution and migration, are followed by a key for the identifica- 
tion of New Jersey birds and the enumeration, brief description, re- 
marks on the abundance, etc., of 356 species and subspecies, The 
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nomenclature is that recently adopted by the A. O. U. and almost 
the first to appear in this form. 

We have here almost the first intimation of the entire reduction 
of so many New Jersey species from common breeders to rare 
stragglers. The Gull-billed, Forster’s, Roseate and Least Tern, 
Black Skimmer, American Egret, Snowy and Little Blue Herons, 
Avocet, Black-necked Stilt, Willet, Piping and Wilson’s Plover, Oys- 
tercatcher, and a Pileated Woodpecker, on the coast principally, and j 
the Summer Tanager and Mockingbird in the interior. The im- 
mense colonies which once excited the wonder of all beholders are 
now no more, gone without record, almost without comment save a 
few scattered notes giving the result of oological collecting trips. ; Ps 
Plume hunters, summer shooting by reckless visitors, and eggers, . 
have indeed drawn heavily upon the attractions and resources of a 
state whose shores are the summer play ground of neighboring 
towns and cities. 

Mr. Stone also announces a great decrease in the number of 
breeding Laughing Gulls, Common Tern, Black Duck, Wood Duck, 
Great Blue Heron, Woodcock, and Bartraman Plover, and Osprey. 
There are men, now living, who could tell us a great deal about 
the wholesale destruction of New Jersey birds, if they would. 

In the final sum up, Mr. Stone eliminates seventeen species of 
doubtful occurrence, leaving 41 resident, 96 summer resident, 41 
winter resident, 75 transient, 61 stragglers—over one-half from the 
south, and 5 probably extinct,—339 in all. A bibliography of New 
Jersey ornithological papers follows and is practically complete. I 
append four rather unimportant papers which appear to have been 
overlooked : 

Brownell, W. C., The Land I Left Behind Me.—Oologist’s Ez- 
change, Vol. I, No. 4, April, 1888, [unpaged[. 

Shick, C. S., Nesting of the Sharp-tailed and Seaside Finches 
{in Cape May Co., N. J.]—Hawkeye Ornithologist and Oologist, 
Vol. I, No. 7, July, 1888, pp. 102-103. 

B[owers!, L[ionel] F., Sharp-tailed and Seaside Sparrows. Found 
breeding on Seven-mile [Peck’s] Beach, [N. J.]—Nidiologist, Vol. 


Wolf, Maj. A. G., Some Nocturnal Migrants, List of Birds Strik- 
ing Lantern of Abescom Light, Atlantic City, N. J.—Birds of Penn- 
sylvania, 1890, pp. 4C0-401. 
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WILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS. 


Consist of two Series: Old and New 
The Old Series comprise the following issues : 


. Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and If, 
two numbers each, Vol. III, one number. (Only No. 2 - 


of Vol. I, and No. 1 of Vol. III are obtainable.) 25 
cents a number. 

5 Wilson ‘Quarterly, Vol. IV, ‘two 25- cents a 

The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 

The whole series numbers) $1. 00, 


The New Secles comprise the 


SS te Wilson Bulletins, from 1 to 67 inclusive. (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 24, are out of print.) 
ae = - Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15 is a study of “ The Oberlin 


Grackle Roost,” 18 pages, by LyNps Jones. Price 15 cents. 


30, “Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by Lynps Jones; in 


= Which. all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs 


i ‘Ss at connoissance in the West,” by LynDs Jones and W. L. Daw- 
y= . > SON, being a study of the birds in fourteen states.during a 
Journey of 7000. miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37, “A Sectional 


Bird Census.” By Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. 


j fs eae _» The other numbers consist of “ General Notes.” Price 15 
-and 30 cents each. The whole available New Series for $11.50. 


“Address all communications to 


- eee of nearly all described, and a field key to the adult males given, - 
eee Price $1.00. No, 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, ; 
_ Frank L, Burs. Price 50 cents, No. 33, “A Summer 


L¥NDS JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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"WILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


cl ‘Old and New 


. two numbers each,-Vol. III, one number. (Only No. 3 
of Vol. I, and No. 1 of Vol. III are obtainable.) 25 
cents a number. 


*~ _. Wilson Quarterly, Vol. IV, two numbers. 25 cents a num- 
| ' The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 
‘The whole series (available numbers) $1.00. 


= - Wilson Bulletins, from 1 to 67 inclusive. (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 24, are out of print.) pre 


Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15 is a study of “ The Oberlin 


Grackle- Roost,” 18 pages, by Lynps Jones. Price 15 cents. 


No. 80, “ Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by Lynps Jones; in 

which all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs 

»> ... » of nearly all described, and a field key to the adult males given. 
Hs)” =>) Price $1.00. No. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, 
==. by Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A Summer Re- 
‘Slee comnoissance in the West,” by Lynps Jones and W. L. Daw- 
. Son, being a study of the birds in fourteen states during a 


Bird Census.” By Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. 


The other numbers consist of “General Notes.” Price 15 
“and 30 cents each. .The whole available New Series for $11.75. 


Address all communications to 


Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and II, . 


Journey of 7000 miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37, “A Sectional |. 


LYNDS JONES, Oberlin, Ohio, _ 
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